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N a recent issue of THE SPECTATOR, 

comment was made upon the plan ad- 
vocated by Insurance Commissioner and 
lire Marshal Winship of Michigan, and 
others, of having the uniformed force 
of paid firemen utilize their spare time 
in making inspections of buildings in 
their respective districts. That there is 
something to be said both sides of this, 
as there is of most other questions, is 
shown by a letter on another page of 
this issue from Robert M. Coyle of 
Philadelphia. Although such  inspec- 
tion work has been tested in Phila- 
delphia, and has been approved by 
some men who take an active interest in 
fire prevention and protection matters, 
Mr. Coyle raises objections to the in- 
spection plan alluded to which are prac- 
tical and are entitled to serious consid- 
eration. No one would advocate the 
denuding of fire stations of men for the 
making of inspections, but there can be 
no doubt that if such inspection work 
could be so arranged as not to interfere 
With the rapid and timely work of the 
firemen in attending and extinguishing 
fires, it would be valuable to the depart- 
ment and to the city. If, as Mr. Coyle 
thinks, it would be good for the fore- 
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man or assistant foreman of each fire 
house to make personal inspections of 
buildings, in order to ascertain their 
general layout, why would it not be bet- 
ter if the rank and file of men also had 
a certain amount of such information? 
It might be possible to so arrange the 
fire-fighting force as to have sufficient 
men always on duty at the fire houses 
and still have building inspections made; 
if so, the objection Mr. Coyle raises 
would be properly met, and the firemen 
would be better qualified to quickly ex- 
tinguish fires, as well as being helpful 
in securing the removal of hazardous 
conditions. 





OMMENT on the supervision of 
C insurance organizations, by James 
J. Hoey, who was identified with the 
New York Insurance Department in an 
executive capacity for four years, is 
worthy of earnest thought. Mr. Hoey 
recently addressed a company of insur- 
ance men engaged in all branches of the 
business. On that occasion he gave an 
analysis of the New York State Insur- 
ance Fund, which, he said, was operated 
under peculiar conditions. The State 
has codified a set of laws and regulations 
for the control of the insurance business 
and then has immediately set up an in- 
stitution, competitive with the insurance 
business interests, operative on its own 
principles. The fund, Mr. Hoey said, 
is allowed to compete with the insurance 
companies without being subjected to the 
same laws, taxes and regulations. To 
say the least, it is an unfair condition. 
The former Deputy Superintendent even 
went so far as to say that he is in very 
great doubt as to whether the opera- 
tion of such an organization is legal. 
In order to combat the inroads into 
legitimate private enterprise by the State, 
Mr. Hoey suggested that insurance men 
show greater interest in political matters 
and use their influence in preserving 
their own interests. 





URING the first three days of this 
week the National Association of 
Insurance Agents has been in session at 
Indianapolis. This organization has 
steadily grown in usefulness, and its 
officials take a broad-minded view of 
questions of National or lesser interest 
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which come up before them, and have 
been able to guide the affairs of the 
leading agencies of the country along 
conservative lines in their relations with 
companies, legislatures and the public. 
The addresses made annually are of a 
high character, and usually deal with 
live topics in a practical manner. 





IRE Prevention Day will probably 
be more widely celebrated this 
year than ever before. The movement 
to secure at least an annual clean up of 
the premises has gained momentum, and 
is being constantly brought to the atten- 
tion of the people. It is only by persistent 
work along such educational lines that 
the fire waste may be successfully com- 
bated, and it is gratifying to note the 
progress which is being made every year 
in this direction. 





N the effort to educate the public on 
insurance matters, the need of pro- 
moting the educational movement among 
the insurance men themselves is evident. 
In order to further the work, insurance 
societies and institutes of instruction are 
broadening their curricula and are there- 
by opening wider the gates of instruc- 
tion. Registration, enrollment and at- 
tendance at the various courses of lec- 
tures in the important centres of the in- 
surance world are virtually incumbent 
upon those employed in the insurance 
business who are really awakened to its 
fullest meanings. Undoubtedly the meet- 
ings beginning this month with lectures 
of unusual interest and importance will 
be more largely patronized than ever. 





| pina indeed is the pro- 
gramme of the World’s Insurance 
Congress as it is being carried out. The 
idea of conducting the meetings along 


strictly educational lines is wise and is 


worthy of the highest commendation. 
To the mind of the general public it is 
not so much the vast extent of the busi- 
ness itself, but rather the vast service 
to society that is rendered by the busi- 
ness of insurance that makes it deserving 
of public interest. The speakers have 
been careful in the treatment of their 
assigned topics and are to be congratu- 
lated on the way in which they have 
adhered to the principle of expounding 
the service of their particular fields of 
insurance. 
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PHILADELPHIA NOTES 





Gleanings of Insurance Interests from 
the Quaker City 


AMERICAN ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Recent Events—Changes in Agencies—Local 
Matters 


Is American vitality waning? 

An affirmative answer to this question would 
naturally be suggested if attention were given 
only to the pessimistic pictures and predictions 
which oceasionally appear. For example, Mr. 
Rittenhouse, president of The Life Extension 
Institute, in his paper before the recent annual 
session of The Public Health Association, 
offered some startling statistics on “Increasing 
Organic Diseases.” He is reported to have 
said: “The increasing waste of American 
vitality and life from the degenerative diseases 
among wage-earners and other classes is rap- 
idly reaching the magnitude of a national 
menace. Surely the doubling of mortality rate 
from this cause should be a matter of serious 
concern. In three decades the death rate from 
the breaking down or wearing out of heart, 
arteries and kidneys has increased one hundred 
per cent.” And he said that the condition de- 
scribed is local and American, not being found 
in European countries. He further said that 
there are constantly approximately 15,000,000 
Americans in “the development period,” which 
ranges from a few weeks to several years, in 
which the disease may be checked or cured, 
and that the State should fight degenerative 
diseases as well as the germ diseases. At this 
same convention Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk of 
New York is reported to have said that, in 
1913, 130,000 persons died of chonic diseases 
of the vital machinery, all preventable or post- 
ponable, these figures reflecting widespread 
degeneration, impairment and premature decay. 

In San Francisco, in August, at the Second 
National Conference on Race Betterment, Dr. 
J. H. Kellogg of Battle Creek, Mich., added 
this gloomy picture: “The world needs a new 
aristocracy, a real aristocracy made up of 
Apollos and Venuses and their fortunate 
progeny. Instead of such an aristocracy we 
are actually building up an aristocracy of luna- 
tics, idiots, paupers and criminals. These unfit 
persons have already reached the proportions 
of a vast multitude—soo,coo lunatics, 80,000 
criminals, 100,000 paupers, 90,000 idiots and 
90,000 epileptics—and we are supporting these 
defectives like real aristocrats at an expense 
of $100,000,000 a year. And this mighty host 
of mental and moral cripples is increasing, due 
to unrestricted marriage and other degenerative 
influences, at a more rapid rate than the 
sounder part of the population, so that they are 
bound in time to constitute the majority unless 
some check is put upon the increase.” 

It is true that each of these authorities sug- 
gests some remedies for the deplorable con- 
ditions which they describe. 

That these sombre views do not fairly repre- 
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sent American conditions seems evident when 
we look at facts like the following: 


INCREASE IN GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


At the fifty-third annual convention of the 
National Educational Association, held at San 
Francisco in August, Dr. Joseph Swain, presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, 
and the retiring president of the National 
Association, spoke of the work of the 700,000 
American school teachers with 22,000,000 
children as constituting an influence for good 
in the development of a high civilization in a 
way to make us sanguine of the future of our 
race. All who take any interest in public 
schools are aware of the attention being given 
everywhere to the moral and physical health 
of the boys and girls, and it is unthinkable 
that the broad and magnificent work of these 
public schools is not tending to increase the 
vitality of the American people. 

Here in Philadelphia 5000 teachers have be- 
gun their year’s work with 200,000 pupils in 835 
school buildings. The city of Philadelphia is 
spending $12,000,000 a year on its public 
schools—$52 a year for each pupil. And not 
only have health considerations been kept to 
the front in years gone by, but at the present 
time practically every child in the public school 
is given the benefit of a free medical examina- 
tion and treatment, and all are required to have 
certificates of vaccination. Moreover, the Board 
of Education has just ordered a special sani- 
tary inspection of every school house in the 
city; so that the public school houses, most of 
them already and all of them very soon, are 
likely to be healthier places for young people 
than the average private home. 

At the last session of the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature there was enacted a law consisting of 
twenty-seven sections, entitled “An Act to 
safeguard human life and health throughout 
the Commonwealth by providing for the re- 
porting, quarantining and control of certain 
communicable diseases and for the prevention 
of infection therefrom and prescribing penal- 
ties for violations of the act.” This very com- 
prehensive act has been published by the Phila- 
delphia Bureau of Health in a little pamphlet 
for wide, general distribution. It is a most 
comprehensive and radical provision for safe- 
guarding the health of the people, requiring 
physicians, health officers, principals of schools, 
teachers, public conveyances, boarding house 
managers, undertakers and others to observe 
various strict regulations under heavy penal- 
ties. Moreover, the Philadelphia health direc- 
tor, Dr. Ziegler, is now following the good 
practice of New York city in requiring system- 
atic medical inspection of every hotel and res- 
taurant in the city and all employees in them. 
One hundred and seventy-four hotels and four- 
teen hundred and sixty-three restaurants in 
Philadelphia come within the provisions of this 
law; so that hereafter these public places can- 
not employ cooks, waiters, kitchen help, cham- 
bermaids or other house servants who are 
suffering from contagious diseases. For vio- 
lations of this act a penalty is provided con- 
sisting of a fine of not less than $5 or more 
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than $100 and the costs of prosecution, or im- 
prisonment for not more than thirty’ days. 

Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, the State Commis- 
sioner of Health, is giving to the newspapers 
frequent talks on health and hygiene, full of 
wise suggestions, put in a poular way, and he 
evidently shares the opinion expressed by a 
speaker at a recent American Public Health 
Association meeting, in which he said: 
“Printers’ ink should be entered in the Phar- 
macopeia as an accredited remedy for human 
ills; among other things it prevents tubercu- 
losis and builds hospitals to cure it. It saves 
the lives of children and controls epidemics 
of small-pox. Thousands of babies are to-day 
alive in New York State largely because 
heavy doses of printers’ ink were administered 
to the public by the State and local depart- 
ments of health. You may cure individuals of 
their ills in the privacy of a sick room, but to 
cure the public of its ills you must get into the 
newspapers.” It is hardly to be expected that 
the whole medical fraternity should come at 
once to an appreciation of this new and potent 
remedy, but among the recognized leaders, in- 
cluding the conservative Mayo Brothers, the 
value of publicity through newspaper columns 
is being appreciated more and more, and in 
numerous instances medical organizations of 
the most ethical stamp have lately sought this 
co-operation. 

At a recent convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Homoeopathic Society it was claimed that 
there are now 20,000 practitioners of this school 
in the United States and twenty-two medical 
colleges in which homceopathic therapeutics 
are taught. And it is claimed that in com- 
mon with the great army of allopathic phys- 
cians, homceopathists throughout the land are 
now proceeding on the line of duty to human- 
ity rather than thought of self-advancement. 
The two schools are drawing nearer to each 
other in a growing spirit of co-operation on 
broad, humanitarian lines, working shoulder 
to shoulder with all other workers for social 
and moral betterment and increase of public 
health and economic progress. 

Contrary to some recent pessimistic refer- 
ences to the over-strenuous middle-aged man, 
this is what Dr. Dixon says in another of his 
health talks: “For all that has been said to 
the contrary, this is the middle-aged man’s day. 
You can talk of the early recognition of com- 
petence, of youthful success, and what does it 
all mean but that a man reaches middle age 
with more years of successful endeavor be- 
hind? A generation or so ago a business man 
who devoted himself assiduously to golf or 
tennis would probably have lost his credit at 
the banks and have been looked at askance by 
his business associates. Nowadays there are 
thousands of successful middle-aged business 
men who regularly devote a certain portion of 
their time to rational exercise. Cheeks bronzed 
from exercise in the open air stamp many 4 
middle-aged man as a devotee of rational 
sports. College athletics are probably respon- 
sible for a shafe of this improvement, and 
public health teaching and the struggle for 
individual efficiency for the remainder. 

“There is a movement for temperance on 
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the part of unnumbered thousands of middle- 
aged men—temperance in eating, in the use of 
alcohol and a rational indulgence in exercises 
which will keep up the physical poise. There 
are hundreds of country clubs to-day where 
there was one twenty-five years ago, and it is 
the middle-aged man and not the youngsters 
who most persistently frequent them. It is 
well that this is a growing movement, for it 
will aid in offsetting the increasing mortality 
from degenerative diseases.” 

The abundant supply of pure water and the 
complete modern sewage systems now pos- 
sessed by all American cities and large towns, 
and the tons of educational literature now 
being distributed to the holders of the forty 
million life insurance policies, make a climax 
of influences which we who are optimists be- 
lieve are prophetic of a great average increase 
in American vitality rather than any waning. 


AMERICAN ASSURANCE COMPANY 

It is difficult to speak with accuracy of the 
present and future of this company. Its rather 
troubled past is in a line with similar experi- 
ences during the past forty years of those com- 
panies which have undertaken to erect their 
business on the doubtful basis of reinsurance 
of other unsuccessful organizations rather 
than by building up a direct business of their 
own by careful selection. At this present 
writing it seems that the holding company 
which owned the majority of the stock of the 
American Assurance Company has really sold 
that control to interests closely allied with the 
Pension Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburg, and that a new board of directors 
and new officers have been elected, and such 
change made in the assets of the American 
Assurance Company as to not only provide for 
the impairment of $62,000 found some weeks 
ago by the Insurance Department of Penn- 
sylvania, but has also provided a surplus of 
about $11,000, shown in another examination 
made in the past few days. Negotiations have 
been in progress for some time for the rein- 
surance of the health and accident business of 
the company in the Casualty Company of 
America, and it is supposed that the Pension 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Pittsburg 
is intending to take over the life business, al- 
though an officer of the American says that the 
life business will be continued, for the time at 
least. 

The Insurance Department is dealing leni- 
ently with this Pennsylvania corporation in its 
anxiety to protect the policyholders. If the 
new owners of this company are intending to 
remain in the field for active business it is 
hoped that they will provide the company with 
a much larger surplus at once, so as to in- 
crease the confidence of the public in_ its 
stability. VETERAN. 

Philadelphia, Oct. I. 





—One of the most prominent life companies has an 
excellent opening, on salary and commission, in 
Hawaii for a thoroughly qualified life underwriter who 
also has some knowledge of bond, accident and work- 
men’s compensation insurance. Such a man, with 
first-class references, desiring to locate in Hawaii, 
would do well to communicate with the party who 
advertises in another column in this issue. 
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WORLD’S INSURANCE CONGRESS OPENED 





First Day’s Events at Great Educational Meeting Attract Much Attention 
from the Exposition Visitors 





MANY PROMINENT SPEAKERS ADDRESS EARLY MEETINGS 





Darwin P. Kingsley Responds to Welcoming Addresses—Service of Insurance Expounded by 
Insurance Men—Details of Proceedi. gs 


[Special Despatch from Our Staff Correspondent] 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., October 4.—Protection, 
prevention and conservation were the keynote 
words of ‘the World’s Insurance Congress fea- 
tured among the decorations in the large hall 
of the Municipal Auditorium when the opening 
session was called to order by Commissioner W. 
L. Hathaway. The hall was fairly well filled, a 
number of local offices having closed early in 
order that their staffs might attend. A large 
proportion of the members of the National Coun- 
cil appeared and the prospects look well for in- 
teresting discussions and meetings. 

The platform was occupied by a number of 
members of the National Council, local insur- 
ance representatives and prominent citizens of 
San Francisco. Before presenting the general 
chairman, Arthur I. Vorys, Commissioner Hath- 
away outlined the origin of the idea, sketched 
its progress and, in referring to the various spe- 
cial days and meetings of insurance men already 
held, stated that the events were all educational. 
The commercial event of the business has been 
kept in the background. They have exploited 
the side of the business that the public ought to 
know—its social service. He said, in conclusion: 
“When these meetings close, the greatest expo- 
sition in the world will have done its part for a 
business that performs a service little under- 
stood by the public. That service will go on. In 
time the public will judge the men engaged in 
the business by the extent to which they grasp 
this opportunity of carrying forward the work 
of clarifying the public mind as to the broad so- 
cial functions of your commercial activities.” 

On assuming the chair, Mr. Vorys made a brief 
address, pointing out that generally great social 
movements had to be strongly urged before be- 
ing accepted, but insurance, once despised, has 
progressed until now it is firmly established in 
the very warp and woof of our social fabric. 
The purpose of the congress, he said, was not 
to exploit any particular company or class of 
insurance, but to bring home to the minds of 
those engaged in the business that it is a great 
social institution. 

Governor Johnson and Mayor Rolph were un- 
able to be present and the addresses of welcome 
were given in their place by Chester H. Rowell 
and Arthur H. Barendt. A remarkable address 
in response was made by President Kingsley of 
the New York Life, drawing attention to insur- 
ance as the only absolute democracy in the 
world and contrasting the exposition with the 
failure of civilization abroad. 


AN ABSOLUTE DEMOCRACY 


Mr. Kingsley said, in part: 

The man who doesn’t insure his life and his prop- 
erty and his business we rate as stupid. Sovereignty 
is to every citizen a menace as real as that of the 
vicissitudes of life, an enemy as certain and cruel in 
its average action as human mortality. Yet self-gov- 
erning men, men who otherwise think and look facts 
in the face, make little or no provision against its 
operation. In seeking for a word which describes the 
condition of the mind of the average citizenship of 
the world in its attitude toward sovereignty, that 
word “stupid” fits better than any word I know. 

For the common man to allow his government to 
force him to kill and be killed for no sufficient reason 
is stupid; for him to become obsessed with the idea 
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that the peoples of other nations want to wrong him is 
stupid; for him to believe that it is his duty to slay 
his fellows and destroy their property is stupid; for 
him to raise up sons with infinite pains and at heavy 
cost to have those sons fed to cannon is stupid; for 
him not to see through the designs or unconscious 
errors of politicions and rulers is stupid; for him to 
have followed leaders so wicked or so blind that they 
have led him to a shamble was stupid. It was stupid 
because there is nothing about this war that suggests 
Thermopylz or Tours or Lexington or Gettysburg, 
where resistance was righteously made to tyranny o1 
error. This war is the logical resultant of forces that 
were perfectly open in their operation and perfectly 
certain in their issue. The statesmen of the world 
could not, or did not, rise above the previncialism of 
nationality. 

rhe only true business democracies in the world 
to-day—democracies who do not change their principles 
at any geographic frontier. and have themselves no 
frontier -are the great insurance corporations, whose 
membership is world-wide, and so soundly and so 
democratically related that no dynastic ambition, no 
claim of sovereignty, can at all change their beneficent 
purpose or materially modify their humane achieve 
ments, 

President Charles C. Moore, of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, spoke briefly on 
the congress, hoping it would relieve some of 
the dense ignorance prevalent among even in- 
surance men as to the social character of the 
institution. He paid a strong tribute to Com- 
missioner Hathaway in closing. 

Mr. Moore said: In the trend of modern days 
toward better methods and better men, you, 
gentlemen of the insurance world, are, I feel, to 
be congratulated that you are in a business em- 
bodying high ideals with material substance. 
Fortunate are you that in doing good for your- 
selves you can accomplish good for others and 
aid in elevating the standard of health and life 
and the protection of property. Truly yours 
may be called, I feel, a blessed business. 


SERVICE OF INSURANCE 
Finally came a paper by ex-Governor Gillett 
on the service performed by insurance. 
Mr. Gillett said, in part: 


Every day it is busy through the land repairing the 
losses caused by fire, storms, sickness, accident and 
death. It trails disaster everywhere and_ triumphs 
over it. The work is done quietly and almost un- 
uoticed. It is estimated that this year the amount 
collected for voluntary insurance will be about $1,591,- 
000,000, an enormous sum of money, over six hundred 
thousand dollars more than Congress appropriates to 
meet the demands of this nation for one year, and all 
of this vast sum, except the mere expense of collecting 
and distributing it, will go to pay the losses suffered 
during the year and to secure those who may lose in 
succeeding years. This large sum of money is dis- 
tributed all over the nation and no notice is taken of 
it. It is only when great calamities overtake a com- 
munity, such as the Chicago, Baltimore and San Fran 
cisco fires, that public notice is taken of the great 
benefits of insurance and of the splendid service it is 
rendering to mankind. 

The San Francisco fire offers the best illustration, 
it being the most recent and the greatest in the amount 
of loss incurred and the extent of territory involved. 

Over four hundred millions of dollars were con- 
tributed by insurance toward doing this great work. 
Of this amount fire insurance contributed about $225,- 
000,000 in losses paid; life insurance contributed more 
than $100,000,000 in cash loaned to policyholders, and 
death losses paid, besides lending $85,000,000 on real 
estate values; the remainder came from casualty and 
miscellaneous insurance sources. 

Thus was San Francisco restored; thus were her 
citizens enabled to restock their stores and renew their 
business; thus was a great calamity turned into a 
blessing and without the service rendered by insur- 
ance this could not have been done within a generation. 
Without insurance many of its citizens who now are 
prosperous would have been ruined; their accumula 
tions of a lifetime gone and no prospect left or years 
remaining to gain another competency. 

San Francisco has been rehabilitated. Its restora- 
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tion was marvelous. The spirit of its people was 
tried in fire and was unbroken. Besides the task of 
rebuilding their city, its citizens undertook, at the 
same time, the building of a great exposition to com- 
memorate the completion of the Panama Canal. This 
great exposition, which has excelled all preceding ones, 
is drawing to a close, and it is fitting that at this time 
representatives of the insurance companies of the 
world should assemble here and hold an insurance 
congress. Without the aid of insurance in rebuilding 
San Francisco the Exposition would never have been 
held here; and besides there is no field in all the 
world where insurance can celebrate so great a victory. 
Here is where insurance can truthfully say to the 
elements, You may destroy, but you cannot annihilate. 

What insurance did for the people of San Francisco 
it is doing every day for others. Whole cities are not 
being built, but destroyed homes, ruined factories and 
losses of all kinds of property meppening, daily 
throughout the world, are being restored. esides 
this, millions are being paid where the life of the bread- 
winner has been claimed and where accidents have in- 
capacitated men and women from work, Insurance 
is daily becoming a greater factor in the progress of the 
world’s work. fe makes safe the pathless ocean, where 
commerce battles with the perils of the sea; it pro- 
tects the life earnings of man and secures him in his 
old age; it holds together the little family after death 
has entered it and claimed the father; it protects the 
daily wage of the laborer; it safely guards the business 
of man and stands guard over his home. These are 
the services insurance renders, and there are none 
other greater. 

This service should be protected and encouraged by 
wise and just laws, laws that are uniform and apply to 
the whole country, because insurance is not local, for 
it reaches into every section of the nation where man 
is or where his interests lie. If there is to be insur- 
ance supervision it should be by one commission, and 
not by many, and this commission should be acting 
under the authority of the Federal Government. Laws 
to encourage as well as to regulate insurance should 
be enacted, and these laws should be found in the 
Federal statutes and not in the session laws of the 
several States of the Union. The Government should 
foster insurance and by wise legislation encourage it, 
for it is the one great agency that meets the wants 
and necessities of man in his every walk of life, and 
serves him faithfully and well at a time when help is 
needed. It gathers from everywhere a fund that can 
be immediately paid out wherever losses occur, and 
thus promptly gives assistance. The service of insur- 
ance is broad as the losses and adversities of man, and 
it meets all that is expected of it. 


SECOND DAY’S EVENTS 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., October 5.—Senator 
Lawrence Y. Sherman of Illinois, and an al- 
leged candidate for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination, was the special chairman of 
the second session of the World’s Insurance 
Congress and opened it with a stirring speech 
on “Insurance Taxation and Supervision. He 
has been heard frequently by insurance men, 
but this time surprised himself. In the course 
of his address he said that insurance is one of 
the greatest instruments known to civilized 
society to promote self-support and protect the 
family. The legislator who sees in it only an 
enterprise to be burdened whenever taxes are 
to be laid has not analyzed well the relation 
between national strength and private indi- 
vidual support, the solvency of the family or 
its responsible head. It ought to be made clear 
that every special tax is at last a charge on 
the policyholder. The higher the premium the 
less the volume of insurance carried in the ag- 
gregate. This, in turn, reduces the protection 
to the family and increases the burden, finally 
to rest on public or private charity. This is the 
cause of the policyholder, not merely companies. 
He urged that public officers be made respon- 
sible to the hosts of policyholders the pro- 
tection of whose families he has impaired. 

On the question of Federal supervision he 
said regulations under which the life insurance 
business is done ought to be national, not local. 
It has risen to a dignity, importance and power 
of national undertaking. No single human ef- 
fort reaches so generally every walk and con- 
dition of life. 

Still the hundreds of millions of investments 
that safeguard life insurance contracts, the vast 
responsibilities entailed that safeguard life in- 
surance contracts, the vast responsibilities en- 
tailed are without a single regulation of the 
Government of the United States. It is proper 
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now to institute a movement so to amend the 
Federal Constitution as to give Congress such 
power, but let it be done intelligently and in 
the name of justice. 

Chairman Vorys at the opening announced the 
appointment of the resolutions committee as 
follows: Robert Lynn Cox, chairman; C. H. 
Woodworth, Louis E. Fibel, J. B. Levison, I. I. 
Boak. The committee on permanent organiza- 
tion consists of Chas. H. Holland, chairman; 
Charles W. Scovel, T. L. Miller, Franklin H. 
Wentworth, Wm. G. Wilson, Frederick L. Hoff- 
man, C. I. Hitchcock, Wm. J. Dutton, Bayard 
P. Holmes, Mark T. McKee, Harry P. Coffin, 
W. E. Stroub, C. T. Hughes, Willard Done, Geo. 
H. Cochran, and the resolution committee. 
Messrs. Vorys and Hathaway were also added 
both committees ex-officio. 

After Senator Sherman’s address, papers were 
presented by R. W. Osborn, Mr. Gilbert, Haley 
Fiske and T. L. Miller, that of Mr. Fiske being 
read by resident Vice-President Scott of the 
Metropolitan Life. The paper by Charles W. 
Scovel went over to the afternoon session. 

The first event in the afternoon was an 
address by David Van Schaack, followed by a 
thoughtful and scholarly paper by Charles W. 
Scovel. 

J. B. Levison, speaking for marine insurance, 
pointed out that it was the oldest form of in- 
demnity, having been started about Twelfth 
Century in the Mediterranean Sea. 

It was introduced in England by the Lom- 
bards shortly after. The business has always 
been mainly on the Lloyds plan. Marine insur- 
ance men have generally avoided guaranteeing 
shipments to unexplored territory, although 
Alaska in the late sixties offered an exception, 
due doubtless to the high chances of profit. In 
conclusion he stated that marine insurance had 
always been a factor of the highest importance 
in the protection of life and property, as well 
as in the maintenance of credit and the de- 
velopment of commerce. 

Alvin E. Pope, speaking on ‘‘The Force of In- 
surance in Social Economy,” explained that all 
expositions had developed some new form of use- 
fulness or invention, but it had been left for this 
one to prove the value of insurance as an eco- 
nomic factor, and dwelt upon it as the most 
important contribution to the conservation of 
life, health, happiness and prosperity. His 
principal argument was directed to the advocacy 
of the establishment of a national institute of 
insurance science, so that the public could be 
more forcibly instructed in the benefits of in- 
surance. 

The attendance at to-day’s session was rather 
slim, although many insurance people are in 
town, over thirty-four hundred being registered, 
and other sessions may attract much larger 
gatherings. 


A SENATOR’S VIEW OF TAXATION 

Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, presiding at 
Tuesday’s session of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress, assailed the taxation of insurance poli- 
cie as a “tax on thrift.” 

“Insurance,” he said, ‘‘is one of the greatest 
instruments to promote self-support and pro- 
tect the family known to civilized society. The 
legislator who sees in it only an enterprise to 
be burdened whenever taxes are to be laid has 
not analyzed well the relation between national 
strength and private individual support, the 
solvency of the family or its responsible head.” 

Senator Sherman urged that policyholders or- 
ganize to protest against the imposition of 
“double taxation.’’ He also advocated national 
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uniformity of regulations affecting the insur- 
ance business and suggested an amendment to 
the constitution which will permit Congress to 
handle the subject. 

He said, in part: 


In the reconstruction of the economic and the social 
justice fabric following the worldwide change in con- 
ditions, life insurance is destined to assume an _ in- 
creased and powerful influence. It is, with fire in- 
surance, essentially constructive in its nature. Both 
are preservative and creative. From death and ashes 
rise the energy and protection for the survivors, 

Insurance assemblies scattered resources. It mobil- 
izes a small part of to-day’s earnings against mis- 
fortune. It transmutes possible charity into certain self- 
support. It is the matured contract of prudence and 
scientific knowledge on the one hand, and on the other 
hand is based on sound financial principles backed by 
the successful public and private business undertakings 
of the civilized world. It substitutes a certain con- 
tract for the hazards of business, the uncertainty of 
health and earning power and the certainty of ulti- 
mate disability and death. 

In national problems of conservation, of constructive 
energy, of economy and thrift, insurance in its va- 
rious forms stands at the threshold of its greatest use- 
fulness. It remains an inscrutable mystery why life 
insurance companies are among the first objects of 
taxation when the government of the State requires 
additional revenues, * * * 

Fire has taught its destructive lesson in the credit 
power of the borrowing propertyowner. No prudent 
banker or investor extends credit to the owner of mer- 
chandise unless the fire risk is adequately covered by 
insurance, Real estate titles are insured, banks carry 
burglary insurance, accident insurance covers personal 
disability. Cargoes and vessels are insured against 
ocean perils. The destruction of property by the ele- 
ments on land and sea is safeguarded by insurance 
contracts, This removal of property from the hazards 
attendant on the various stages of business is a ma- 
terial basis on which credit is given. A continuous 
credit is the result of stable security by which the 
business currents of the country are directed. * * * 

Any tax upon the business done in one State be- 
comes a cost element in the premium collected in all 
other States. The legislature of one State therefore 
becomes national in its necessary effect. If one State 
taxes life insurance done within its borders by foreign 
companies and another does not, the citizens of the 
latter State thereby are taxed by the former State. 
This becomes a direct incentive to a State collecting 
nothing or a low revenue from foreign companies to 
lay a tax or increase their exactions so that it may 
receive its share of the taxes. This has led in some 
instances to discriminations and reprisals. It has im- 
posed the most embarrassing variety of laws upon life 
insurance companies. 

The United States possesses that uniformity of cli- 

mate, race, occupations and sanitary conditions that 
the cost of life insurance is uniform and national and 
not accidental and local. As a_ preservative element 
in the problem of self-support, it is national. As an 
ally in warring against the evil of poverty and want, 
it 1s national. 
_ The regulations under which life insurance business 
is done ought to be national and not local. It has 
risen to the dignity, importance and power of a na- 
tional undertaking. It totals, measured by money 
alone, more than the transportation lines of the United 
States. No single line of human effort reaches so 
generally every walk and condition of life. Not a 
bushel of corn can be turned into distilled liquor with- 
out the regulation of Congress. Not a cigar can be 
rolled and sold without the watchful eye of the gov- 
ernment. Still, the hundreds of millions of invest- 
ments that safeguard life insurance contracts, the many 
hundreds of millions of policies carried, the vast re- 
sponsibilities entailed are without a single regulation 
of government of the United States. 

It is proper now to institute a movement so to 
amend the Federal constitution as to give Congress 
such power. Let it be done intelligently and in the 
name of justice. A united effort will succeed. Tem- 
porary defeat must not discourage, but serve as the 
motive for future increased effort. 


SERVICE OF FIRE INSURANCE 

R. W. Osborn, manager of the Pennsylvania 
Fire Insurance Company at San Francisco, de- 
livered a most interesting and instructing ad- 
dress on the subject, ‘‘Constructive Influence of 
Fire Insurance.” Mr. Osborn gave an elaborate 
account of the growth of the fire insurance busi- 
ness from one based largely on mere haphazard 
guesswork to the highly organized scientific sys- 
tem that is in use to-day. He commented on the 
way in which rates were made in the past com- 
pared with the methods now in use, or about to 
be applied, as a result of the exhaustive work of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. Mr. 
Osborn pointed out that too little credit had 
been given to the underwriting world for its 
great achievements in improving economic con- 
ditions. He said, in part: 

Some forty years ago the non-uniformity of policy 
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conditions was a source of endless trouble and public 
criticism; the non-concurrence of policy forms gave 
rise to dispute and litigation. Public temper was so 
keyed up as to make it imperative that a change should 
take place. The companies themselves aimed to meet 
that opposition by mutually agreeing to a_ policy 
uniform in its conditions, and this worked fairly well 
for a while. Finally the States began to legislate on 
this subject, with the result that a large number of 
States have adopted a form of policy, the use of 
which is mandatory, but the legislation merely accel- 
erated a process already begun, one that was inevitably 
coming by force of a natural and consistent evolution. 

Then followed a similar popular protest against the 
business generally for an alleged lack of faith in the 
adjustment of losses, and it may be quite true that 
there were many instances when the adjustment of 
loss did not redound to the credit of the company, but 
when we consider the millions of cases handled, the 
real number of bad adjustments was in reality small, 
if not insignificant when compared with the whole. 
However, it must not be permitted to pass unnoticed 
that a very large number of ‘‘bad adjustments” were 
inspired by “bad” losses when, if the inscrutable eye 
of Providencee had revealed the facts, they would 
prove anything but a halo encircling the heads of in- 
nocent claimants. This is a truth expressed with far 
more moderation than restraint. But the spirit of 
competition alone has so modified the practice of 
the past that if the companies were not inspired by a 
high standard of moral consideration they could not 
afford to ignore both the letter and the spirit of the 
contract, with a gratuity added to accelerate the appe- 
tite. But it is my observation that a very meas- 
urable standard of justice and equity are the moving 
factors with underwriting in respect to fulfilling the 
obligations of the contract. It has required no law 
to accomplish this; simply by an awakening through 
the evocatory agency of honor itself has this been 
brought about. 

Then the question of rating, the tax imposed upon 
the public was the bone of contention, A hundred 
years ago the rate problem was more easily solved, 
because the hazards insured against were far less 
varied and infinitely less complex. Risks were re- 
solved into few classes and those classes were rated 
very largely upon a community of interest. 

As the great human activities in commerce and in- 
dustrialism began to develop, new processes and com- 
plicated equipment for its operation produced new and 
equally complicated hazards, requiring the application 
a ae study and thought in their adjustment to 
rate. At this juncture a more refined system of 
rating became vogue, and which in turn suggested 
still further refinements until a reasonably scientific 
basis for measuring the fire hazard is pores nee 

By a wonderfully progressive movement under- 
writing is approaching the standard of a science, and 
must be left, within itself, to work out its own prob- 
lems. 

The politician is never constructive in his work, 
and with his selfish conceit would turn back the hands 
of progress and bring to our eyes the picture, such 
as may have been seen when wolves howled on the 
hills of Rome and when slaves worked the quarries of 
Syracuse. ‘sillial 

A partial review of the more important ine Sl 
tions of our own country reveals some twenty-four 
since the Chicago fire, ond iawibelen hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to insurance interests. The most 
notable were Chicago, Boston, Jacksonville, Patterson, 
Baltimore, San Francisco and Chelsea, but there are 
others which need not blush in the comparison, The 
most frightful of all was, of course, that of this city, 
in which the insurance companies redeemed through 
their obligations over one hundred and eighty million 
dollars. It must be remembered that in the Baltimore 
fire some forty-five millions of loss was sustained by 
insurance companies, and this only preceded the San 
Francisco conflagration by two years, yet underwriting 
interests were in a position after the one staggering 
blow to meet the greater and more crushing one. The 
toll was heavy. j 

Is this not achievement? Does not this excite the 
admiration of thinking men, and should we not feel 
proud that each of us has given life and thought to the 
development of a great system that can do these things, 
prove a mighty egis of protection and yet survive to 
continue that confidence which in turn makes the great 
commercialism of the world pursue its daily work, 
convinced that o’er the towering frame of commerce is 
erected that great shield which underwriting. has 
reared? The profession to which we owe allegiance 
has by no means reached that stage of perfection 
where captious criticism may not be incited or where 
honest difference of opinion may not be invoked, but 
it is moving onward and upward and bravely endeavor- 
ing to solve its own deep problems, and it may be 
counted upon to achieve its victory. 


SERVICE OF CASUALTY COMPANIES 


The great service done by casualty and lia- 
bility companies was made the subject of a 
lengthy discussion at the World’s Insurance 
Congress at San Francisco on Tuesday by David 
Van Schaack, director of the bureau of inspec- 
tion and accident prevention of the AStna Life 
of Hartford. He said that one of the most 
gratifying feelings of insurance men was their 
responsible part in the establishment of a plan 
for meeting calamity. The particular service 
rendered by liability and compensation com- 
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panies is that of conservation by reducing the 
number of preventable industrial accidents; 
while the primary motive in this cause was to 
reduce the cost of liability and compensation 
insurance to employers, and therefore to an 
advantage to the companies, but the result has 
been a great social service. In this way casu- 
alty insurance companies have taken a very 
active part in conserving the nation’s greatest 
asset, its people. Mr. Van Schaack gave some 
attention to the effect of schedule rating in the 
cause of accident prevention. 
In conclusion, he said: 


The social service resulting from accident prevention 
goes far beyond mere economic considerations, im- 
portant as these unquestionably are. By eliminating 
pain suffered by injured men and their possible less- 
ened enjoyment of life, by reducing sorrow felt by the 
people of those injured or badly hurt, by diminishing 
the misery of the world, accident prevention is per- 
forming a plain duty which admits of no argument, is 
rendering simple justice. Industrial accidents, so far 
as they are avoidable, are not merely a grave reflec- 
tion upon our economic wisdom, they are shocking to 
our moral sense. 

Big as it is in itself, accident prevention is leading, 
moreover, to other forms of social betterment. 
Recognition of the waste involved in industrial acci- 
dents soon opens the way to recognition of the waste 
inherent in illness and in the lack of proper living 
conditions, and to a search for the remedies for them. 
This is clearly evident from the efforts now being 
made by many employers, notably by some of our 
large corporations, to eliminate causes of disease, gen- 
eral as well as occupational, by assuring suitable sup- 
plies of water, milk and other prime necessaries to the 
families of their workmen, and by offering scientific 
instruction in the preparation of food, to reduce the 
consequences of illness through the visits, and advice 
of competent nurses, to furnish good housing facili- 
ties and social opportunities and to encourage the de- 
velopment of cheerful gardens and other surroundings. 

3y bringing employer and employee into that co- 
operation without which the full measure of attain- 
ment is impossible, accident prevention is forwarding 
industrial betterment generally and is rendering, indi- 
rectly as well as directly, social service of the highest 
value and in many directions. 

There is nothing which does more to bring men to 
a clearer understanding of each other in all ways than 
for them to meet face to face and work shoulder to 
shoulder in one way. This, I think, is what accident 
prevention is undoubtedly doing for the general bet- 
terment of society. Employers who become really in- 
terested ih accident prevention do not stop there. Bet- 
ter working conditions in every way follow inevitably 
upon a genuine safety campaign. And the interest 
extends heyond the confines of the industrial life 
proper. 

It is the same way with the employee. The direct 
relationship with the employer into which accident pre- 
vention activities bring him, the feeling that he is an 
agtive participant in the movement, as well as a bene- 
ficiary of it, give him a clearer view of the whole bet- 
terment idea. 

Given one common ground of contact, others are 
bound to follow. Differing viewpoints come to meet 
with more and more consideration, and in time to 
differ less and less. There arises, slowly perhaps but 
surely, an increasing appreciation of rights, benefits, 
happiness and welfare. The seeds are sown for an 
enduring industrial peace and for a united effort in 
every possible field of betterment which cannot help 
approximating eventually, in industry and beyond it, 
some degree of realization of the spirit of social co- 
operation, of the principle of the brotherhood of man. 

No man connected with casualty insurance can fail to 
take genuine pride in the oamakts part which insur- 
ance, through its promotion of practical accident pre- 
vention, thus has in the rendering of social service, or 
to look forward with eager expectancy to the broader 
opportunity which will come when _ occupational 
diseases are universally brought within the scope of 
workmen’s compensation laws and when sickness in- 
surance becomes general in industry as well as else- 
where. 

There is cause for the liveliest satisfaction in the 
thought that by the natural and proper conduct of our 
business we are able to be of social service, of ines- 
timable value, to the world. 


SERVICE OF LIFE INSURANCE—HALEY 
FISKE 


“The Service Performed by Life Insurance” 
was the subject of an exhaustive discussion by 
Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, at the meeting of the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress on Wednesday afternoon. The 
paper pointed out that the money paid by policy- 
holders for insurance protection was very 
largely put to social usage in the shape of mort- 
gage and policy loans, and in industrial securi- 
ties of various kinds, more particularly rail- 
roads. Not the least important of the great 
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service performed by life insurance is the wel- 
fare work among the industrial policyholders. 
The educational work of the companies, as- 
sisted by the personal attention of the agents 
among the masses of the industrial world, has 
done much to improve social conditions. Sani- 
tation, medical service, nurses and hospitals 
are among the actual developments for the in- 
dustrial classes by some of the life insurance 
companies. 
Mr. Fiske’s paper read, in part: 


_ Consider how widespread in the community is the 
insurance of lives. At the end of 1914 there were 
40,391,856 policies in force in the United States and 
Canada, as compared with a population of, say, 110,- 
000,000. We estimate that these forty millions of 
policies were upon twenty-five to thirty millions of 
lives, and therefore that about a quarter of the popula- 
tion is insured. These are the figures of 244 regular 
reserve companies. The insurance in force was $22,- 
342,611,750. The companies are exceedingly active 
and energetic in prosecuting the business. There was 
a gain of nearly two and a half millions in number 
and nearly two billions of dollars in amount of insur- 
ance in force during the year 1914. * * * 

Life insurance is a brotherhood whose operations 
are intensely practical. These companies distributed 
during 1914 $527,535,935. Somebody has said this is 
over one-half of the national debt. Think of the ex- 
citement the Government would arouse if it undertook 
to pay its debt in a single year! Think of the taxa- 
tion necessary to enable the Government to do such a 
thing! Yet the distribution by life companies of over 
half of a billion dollars a year causes no comment. 
It enters into the common life of the people, affecting 
enormous numbers of them. We may take it that this 
money went té the families of nearly a million persons, 
and therefore affected four or five millions of indi- 
viduals. And this is an annual experience. Multiply 
it by ten years, and consider what a common daily 
experience is the knowledge by our people of the re- 
sults of this system of association for mutual help, 

It would be mere commonplace to dwell upon the 
good done by this enormous distribution of money, in 
re want, paying debts, furnishing future sup- 
port. 

Let us go back to the fund out of which these pay- 
ments are made. It is stupendous in amount. he 
assets of these companies at the end of 1914 were 
$5,228,131,428, They increased during the year $321,- 
684,415. There were poured into this fund during 
the year $1,035,066,155, of which $778,758,888 were 
from premiums. Of the total assets there were per- 
manently invested in reserve required by law to meet 
policy obligations the sum of $4,341,688,654; the in- 
crease in the reserve during the year 1914 was $251,- 
140,370. These figures are so large as to benumb us 
if we look at them as mere accumulations. We must 
consider how intimately into the daily life of our 
people these millions and millions of doilars enter. In 
no other way may we appreciate the extent of the ser- 
vice performed. * * * 

It is probable that thirty-five per cent of these 
assets are loaned on bonds and mortgages. That means 
that communities have been built up by insurance 
funds. It is estimated that ten per cent of the funds 
are invested in State, county and municipal bonds and 
bonds of public improvements. That means that com- 
munities have been developed and sustained, and have 
been furnished with the conveniences of modern life 
and with material facilities for the education of chil-- 
dren by the insurance companies. This constructive 
work is continuous, Under the reserve system of in- 
surance more than four-fifths of the assets are subject 
to reserve liabilities—the total reserves of the com- 
panies amounted to over four and a third billions of 
dollars at the end of 1914. * * * 

Probably fifteen per cent of the assets of the com- 
panies are invested in policy loans. Leaving aside the 
question whether it is wise for either the company or 
the borrewing policyholders that there should be so 
much borrowing, it must be admitted that the loans 
associate company and policyholder closer together; 
that the return pe fPeneat hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars collected in premiums to those who paid them, 
and while they are continuing their policies, means an 
increase in capital resources; that the business and 
social life of the individual are profoundly affected. 
He spends the money borrowed. * * * 

Let us go deeper into the relation of insurance to 
the industrial life of the people. The income in 1914 
of the 244 companies was over a billion of dollars, of 
which nearly 780 millions were in premiums. Of this 
billion dollars of income ($1,035,066,155), twenty- 
five per cent was added to reserve—$251,140,370— 
and invested in the upbuilding of our material re- 
sources; fifty per cent—$527,535,935—-was returned to 
policyholders new and old. Want relieved, families 
supported, children educated, debts paid, investments 
made for widow and children—the blessings of life in- 
surance have so often been explained that I need not 
pursue that topic; seventeen per cent went to manage- 
ment expenses—salaries, wages, commissions—touchin 
the community on all sides as money spent in smal 
sums inevitably does; about one and a half per cent— 
say fourteen millions of dollars—paid in taxes on pre- 
miums, an amount we may say unjustly assessed upon 
thrift, but which went to lighten the burdens of other 
taxation and contributed to the carrying on of civil- 
ized life, protection of property, education, caring for 
the sick. 

Three-qarters of all the policies in force are indus- 
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trial—thirty millions out of forty. When one thinks 
of the service performed, the number of individuals 
affected is perhaps more important than the amount, 
Is it not a startling fact that one out of every five o 
the population of the United States and Canada holds 
an industrial life insurance policy and weekly pays his 
premium to a collector? Can any one institution be 
said to be as close to the people as that? When you 
consider that in Philadelphia and some other cities 
there are more industrial life insurance policies in 
force than the number of the population, you begin 
to get an inkling of how close to the life of the people 
life insurance is. But it is not only the number of 
policies, but the insurance and financial exhibits which 
show the important part in the life of the people life 
insurance plays. In number, the industrial policies 
are seventy-five per cent of the total; in amount of 
insurance and in premium income, nearly nineteen 
per cent, or, including the ordinary business of these 
companies—-and by far the most of their ordinary 
business comes from the same classes as their indus- 
trial—over thirty per cent; in payments to industrial 
policyholders twelve per cent, and to all policyholders, 
twenty per cent; in reserve accumulations, twenty per 
cent, nearly equally divided between industrial and or- 
dinary in assets, about twenty per cent. * * * 

A recent progressive stage of life insurance is what 
is practically the care and investment of savings for 
the surviving dependents; an end achieved by the de- 
posit of the proceeds of a policy with the company 
which pays interest, or the payment of the policy in 
many instalments. The amount of insurance on these 
plans is rapidly increasing. This is a service which 
saves dependents from errors of judgment and ex- 
ploitation by unwise and designing advisers, 

One large and old life insurance company is issuing 
millions of insurance to employees covering a burial 
fund for the employee and weekly support to the 
dependents; the premiums paid by the employer. An- 
other prominent company issues policies providing sick 
benefits, accident indemnity and burial fund. These 
policies may be collective, issued to the employer, with 
or without contributions from the employee. Still 
another company insures its sixteen thousand of em- 
ployees against sickness and death, the premiums con- 
tributed jointly by company and servant. It offers 
similar insurance to all employers of labor, the risks 
being classified according to hazard, the invalidity pre- 
miums varying in the different classes. 

One or two companies are offering mortgage loans 
on homes, with provisions for amortization protected 
by life insurance; a form of service of the greatest 
benefit to the community as well as to the insured. 

The latest development of life insurance in this 
country is interesting and, to those who know the his- 
tory of this business, really amazing. It is distinctive- 
ly American, for it is seen in no other country. It is 
doubtless the outgrowth of the sentiment which of 
late years is pervading society throughout the world, 
and in this country especially has involved industrial 
and commercial business; the sentiment that there is 
a responsibility resting upon the prosperous to help 
the less fortunate; that there is a duty to the com- 
munity to better conditions and uplift the mass. As 
life insurance is based upon mortality, it is a logical 
working out of this sentiment for the insurance com- 
panies to do something to lower the death rate—to con- 
serve health and lengthen human life. It is the same 
sentiment which leads manufacturers to improve con- 
ditions of labor and domestic life of wage-earners and 
to promote thrift. 

The service which life insurance performs to its 
patrons—outside of its function of paying death 
claims—and to the community generally is no doubt 
in its infancy. The pioneers expect and hope for fol- 
lowers. The lines of its services may take new direc- 
tions and go to further lengths. The business of life 
insurance is expanding wonderfully. The ambition of 
its managers is to furnish protection to all of the 
healthy population, and many of those who, though im- 
paired, are insurable as sub-standard risks. If one in 
five is now insured, why not four in five? Looking at 
the past growth of the business, is there any limit to 
its increase? Why not look to the time when the 
people shall perform service to themselves, through the 
instrumentality of life insurance; a service covering 
health in life, care in sickness, indemnity in death, 
sanitation in community life, the financing of home- 
owning, of public utilities and civic conveniences—a 
service resulting from such widespread co-operation 
that it may be called a new socialism! 

For it is instructive to note that of the fortv mil- 
lions of policies now extant, nearly thirty-five millions 
are in mutual companies. 


SERVICE OF LIFE COMPANIES 


T. L. Miller followed Mr. Scott with a dis- 
cussion of the service performed by life insur- 
ance companies. Mr. Miller treated his subject 
from an entirely different angle from that used 
by Mr. Fiske. Mr. Miller’s remarks were con- 
fined to the work of the companies themselves 
as a contributing factor in the cause of life in- 
surance. He pointed out the revisions in policy 
contracts and other changes that had done much 
toward the growth of the business. Much of the 
work, he contended, was due to the young com- 
panies which entered the field in competition 
with the older and well-established insitutions. 

In part, he said: 


THE SPECTATOR 


To the mind of the temperamental pioneer, therefore, 
comes the conviction that to the competitive influence 
of the young companies, subtly san conscientiously 
working to the end of attainment, ever sleeplessly alert 
for opportunities to advance, possibly their selfish in- 
terests, but nevertheless manfully to measure up to the 
responsibilities, moral and financial, resting upon them, 
may directly be credited these services; to the business, 
the policyholders and the world: 

1. (a) Simplicity and clarity of contract. 

(b) Liberalization and broadening the scope of 
»yrotection under one policy. 

(c) Flexibility in meeting contract conditions, and 
local financial needs, 

2. (a) Picketing the danger line of thoughtless or 

selfish or hazardous or “freak’’ legislation. 

(b) Calmly and in full appreciation of approach- 
ing and changing economic conditions ini- 
tiating only such movements as were for 
the general good of the policyholder and 
the community, and standing like another 
“Stonewall” against the advance of any- 
thing else. 

Directly, and through their example, blazing for 
others to follow the investment trail to far 
lands and sections, waiting only this help to 
spring into world usefulness. 

4. (a) By their being and activity and the hope and 

confidence granted to them at home they 
did more than any other element to divert 
the “trust” idea growing up throughout the 
and, 

(b) To delay, if not entirely to divert from the 
people and the business, State or National 
insurance, with all the uncertainties and pos- 
sibilities of such a movement. 

5. Their personal association and touch with the 
peels, applied homeopathically, if you will, 
nut direct to the patient, not in a few com- 
munities, but all over this broad land of ours, 
wherever is domiciled one of the two hundred 
or more young, local companies, has tended to- 
wards a fuller appreciation of life insurance 
as a communal, as well as an individual, factor 
than before existed. 


Of the future it may with certainty be said they 
will be like unto the past. To claim otherwise is to 
assert that all the conscientious effort to measure up to 
responsibility, that all the insurance ingenuity and 
brains will pass with this generation, because, as the 
pioneers of to-day gain in age and size and importance, 
and with these conditions acquire greater love and re- 
spect for the “flesh pots of Egypt,’ a new generation, 
equally virile and ambitions, will be facing their prob- 
lems, exercising their ingenuity, rendering their ser- 
vice to the cause, because, unpopular as its recognition 
sometimes is—‘‘Youth must be served.” 


INSURANCE UNIVERSITIES 


The third day’s session of the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress was given over to the discussion 
of associations. Life insurance organizations 
came in for a fair amount of the discussion, 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
American Life Convention and the National 
Fraternal Congress, each coming in for some 
representation. 

Edwin W. DeLeon, president of the Casualty 
Company of America, reviewed in some detail 
the accomplishments of the International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
He gave particular attention to the uplift work 
of the association in its effective action in elim- 
inating certain taxes which were considered un- 
just. The MeNeill trophies for heroism, which 
are awarded by the association each year, are 
an evidence of this organization’s uplift work. 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL CONGRESS 


I. I. Boak, of the Woodmen of the World, gave 
a detailed account of the history and purposes 
of the National Fraternal Congress, showing in 
what way the association was doing its share 
in the general interests of insurance. He gave 
some time to the history and growth of fraternal 
insurance in America. He said, in part: 


The striking advancements of this age are due not 
so much to the brilliant achievements of individuals 
as to organization—the co-operation of men. The com- 
bining or centralizing of capital has brought about 
many. public benefits that would otherwise be unknown 
to the world. All insurance has the spirit of co-oper- 
ation. The contributions of the fortunate many make 
possible relief for the distressed few. All insurance 
is based on the laws of substitution and replacement. 
These principal qualities are an education in them- 
selves; without them no people can come even near to 
possessing a finished education. When a struggling 
farmer loses a $500 barn by fire, insurance money 
permits him to rebuild immediately. Without insur- 
ance, he either mortgages his farm, passes the hat or 
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goes without a barn. In either case the incident edu- 
cated the entire neighborhood in which he lives. When 
a woman loses her husband—when children are left 
fatherless—insurance money is the substitution that 
makes it possible for the family to eat regularly and 
continue the home relations, Without insurance the 
widow goes either home to her folks with mutual un- 
willingness, goes to work, or makes her home with 
the first scalawag that offers her shelter, while the 
children do the best they know how, which is often 
the worst they could think of. 

_ In conclusion, let me predict a nation-wide awaken- 
ing for insurance of all forms. The logic of co-oper- 
ation as a means to individual protection is gaining 
ground every day, and I firmly believe and earnestly 
hope that universal insurance, without legislative com- 
pulsion, will soon be a reality. I have only been able, 
in this brief space of time, to skeletonize my subject. 
Insurance, in its broadest sense, reaching as it does 
into every activity of life, has naturally attracted many 
men of many minds; and it is well that this is so, for 
it has resulted in the formation of various systems, 
ach one peculiarly suited to some specific human need. 
Little wonder, then, that it has taught the whole world 
a new standard of economics; it has appealed to all 
classes as an exhibition of many styles to suit many 
tastes, as a construction of many roads to the one 
destination, as a combination of rare colors, develop- 
ing into one harmonious whole. It stands before us in 
its construction and operation as a unique and valu- 
able instructor; in results, as a universal benefactor, 
and in all a world-wide educator. 

No human tongue can ever tell, nor pen can ever 
write, a complete history of the value of the fraternal 
system of life insurance. Covered by a less number 
of years than many of us present have lived, the fra- 
ternal societies have ould the beneficiaries of de- 
ceased members the enormous sum of $1,096,933,582. 
At the opening of this year the protection in force was 
$7,302,847,221. The statistics of a scattering few 
societies are not included in these figures. Far greater 
than all these figures, however, is the unaccountable 
and inestimable spirit of fraternity that has, in a large 
measure, become the modern exemplifier of the great 
truth that “No man liveth to himself, but every one 
of us is, in some measure, his brother’s keeper.”” No 
figures are, or can be compiled to total this priceless 
asset of fraternal protection; no earthly record is or 
can be kept of the kindly, helping hand, the cheering 
words, the members kept in good standing when pro- 
longed sickness has depleted their resources, the mul- 
titude of little kindnesses showered on the darkened 
home when the Grim Reaper has touched, with his icy 
hand, the breadwinner of the household. All of this 
forms part of what we call fraternal insurance, but I 
feel sure that, in the realm where these things are 
Seeeeee, they must be set down as Christian benevo- 
ence. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE 
AGENTS 


C. H. Woodworth, ex-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Local Insurance Agents, 
was among the speakers at the meeting of the 
World’s Insurance Congress at San Francisco 
on Wednesday. Under the discussion of the 
general subject of associations he propounded 
the cause of the National Association of Local 
Insurance Agents. He reviewed the changes in 
the conditions governing the agency business on 
account of the many changes in the physical 
hazards of the business which, in many cases, 
resulted in discrimination. As a means of edu- 
cating the agent to fit the new conditions, the 
organization of the National Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents was launched. Of 
the educational power of this organization, Mr. 
Woodworth said: 


The direct educational power of our association is 
suggested by the nature of the local agent’s business. 
His acquaintance with all classes of men, the knowl- 
edge he has of all kinds of business, are a liberal edu- 
cation to him; and his personal association with the 
people of his locality gives him the opportunity to im- 
press upon the community not only the necessity for 
fire insurance but the rights and p Bm of those fur- 
nishing it. Agents are better prepared to give this 
service by the literature furnished them by our asso- 
ciation, through our official organ, The American 
Agency Bulletin, and by attendance at our State and 
national conventions. Hundreds of men who have 
come up to these conventions with axes to grind have 
caught the genius of our organization and have gone 
home to turn grindstones for the benefit of all. 

All agents, because of our organization, are better 
qualified to conduct their business, and they appre- 
ciate more fully their duties to the public as well as 
to their companies. "he educational value of our 
association to others engaged in the business has been 
to help them to a better knowledge of public senti- 
ment regarding fire insurance and to a more judi- 
cious attitude towards the hostility of legislators and 
others in authority. 


FIRE PREVENTION WORK 
The value of the association to the public is em- 
phasized in our fire prevention work. Fire preven- 
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tion is as old as insurance itself. .It began with the 
first inspection made by the first agent. The associa- 
tion is a supporter of the National Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, the National Fire Prevention Association 
and other similar bodies. But much more valuable 
than this organized work is the influence of the indi- 
vidual agent upon the individual propertyowner, in 
securing the removal of existing perils and the in- 
stallation of better protection. Valuable service is 
rendered by the local agent in urging these matters 
upon municipal and state legislators. The association 
has from the first approved fire marshal laws and 
through its membership has helped to secure their 
passage in many States. 


EXCESSIVE TAXATION 


Only about five per cent of the more than $22,000,- 
000 collected by States and municipalities from in- 
surance companies in taxes is used for supporting in- 
surance departments. The association has protested 
emphatically against this injustice because excessive 
taxation increases rates which incite unfair criticism 
of the business. The resolution adopted at our At- 
lanta Convention in 1912 on this subject was the first 
official effort of any organization to bring about a 
federation of all insurance interests to act upon this 
and other questions affecting all branches of insur- 
ance. ee 


CONCLUDING SUMMARY 


This brief statement regarding the organization, 
work and aims of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is evidence of its tangible accomplish- 
ments and is sufficient to indicate the reasons for its 
existence. It has often been thought too radical by 
companies and too conservative by agents, but time 
has proven that its action was wise. The preventive 
and co-operative work of the association has perhaps 
been of more value than its constructive measures, 
our policy being to take the initiative only when neces- 
sary. At present we are particularly interested in fire 
prevention, equitable rating, better agents, reduced 
expenses and supervisory as opposed to destructive 
or prohibitory legislation. In the future as in the 
past we shall endeavor to meet every change, whether 
evolutionary or artificial, with open minds and wise 
action, supporting all that improves and opposing all 
that injures the business. 

We are bound to no special interest and will not co- 
operate in any movement that does not recognize that 
both companies and their agents are entitled to exist- 
ence and fair treatment; nor will we support any ac- 
tion in connection with the business that is unjust 
to propertyowners. We hold fire insurance to be an 
economic necessity which should be conducted equit- 
ably and controlled fairly. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDER- 
WRITERS 


Hubert H. Ward of the Pacific Mutual Life, 
ex-president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, delivered an exhaustive paper on 
the accomplishments of the National Associa- 
tion on behalf of insurance. He gave a brief 
history of the organization and some account 
of its activity since its inception. In the course 
of his remarks he pointed out the importance 
of the agent in the great developments that 
have taken place in the world of insurance 
through organization. He said that the agent 
was the first to feel the need of an organization 
of life insurance interests and that the credit 
belongs to the agents as a class in bringing to 
the fore the necessity for the promotion of 
“brotherhood among the companies’ and the 
“fatherhood of insurance.” He paid high tribute 
to the promoters of the early association work. 

In part, he said: 


Unfortunately for the rapid development of the un- 
derlying principle of this movement, some of the life 
insurance companies at that time began to ‘speed up” 
for production of business. From 1890 to the time of 
the great investigation in 1905 and 1906, competition 
ran riot to such an extent that it seemed as though the 
policies of the home offices and the policies of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters were di- 
rectly antagonistic to each other. It was during the 
latter years of this period that the speaker was chosen 
to a this organization for one year as its executive 
ead, 

The effect of the home offices’ demands for “busi- 
ness at any cost’? seeméd to create a reflex action in 
the association movement and, as the speaker remem- 
bers those days, it seemed as though the chief function 
of the National. Association of Life Underwriters was 
the political fight at conventions which centered around 
the presidency, < = 

During this transition period, covering the years 
from 1897 to 1905, each succeeding president seemed 
to feel it incumbent upon himself to do a great deal o 
traveling for the purpose of visiting the old associa- 
tions and creating new ones. Each president seemed 
to feel that in order to make his administration a suc- 
cess he must cover a greater mileage than his prede- 
cessor. Each president gave of his time and monev 
freely. The association grew apace as the result of 
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the work done by these presidents, but the movement 
seemed to have its thoughts on the past. The move- 
ment needed a torch to furnish a light with which to 
guide the masses of field men to this “vision,” which 
at that time was seen by but few. 

That torch was provided by the great upheaval of 
life insurance in 1905 and 1906. This upheaval started 
out to be an investigation of companies, but before it 
was finished it proved to be an ordeal for life insur- 
ance. Some of the companies had enemies, some had 
traducers. The flame of invidious comparison rapidly 
spread from the companies as individuals to life in- 
surance as an institution. Unfortunately, the policy- 
holders themselves were altogether too ignorant of the 
technical, the business and the ethical side of life in- 
surance. The insuring public needed to be educated. 
Unfortunately, the press of the land knew altogether 
too little about life insurance, as was evidenced b 
many of the editorials and by many of the scare head- 
lines which topped unjust items about life insurance 
during that investigation. 

Here, then, was the psychological moment for the 
agent in the field. The old type of agent of which I 
speak had looked upon himself as an individual strictly 
representing his company. He looked upon ‘his com- 
petitor as an enemy. Ile suddenly awoke to find that 
he and his imaginary enemy, working hand in hand, 
could serve a purpose which would not be served in 
any other way. He suddenly found himself standing 
in the center of a triangle. At one point of the tri- 
angle stood the policyholders; at another point the 
home offices, and at the third point the State Insurance 
Departments and the legislatures. Ile found himself 
the one medium that could shorten the lines of this 
triangle and bring these three points closer together. 
Ife found that the first step necessary to be taken 
should be one of understanding. 

Prior to this Chicago conference the agent in the 
field may properly be said to have represented his com- 
pany and only his company. His thoughts were more 
or less restricted. They were not upon life insurance 
as an institution, but rather upon the development of 
his own individual company and the fattening of his 
own pocketbook. The new line of work done by the 
agent as a result of the upheaval, while proving of 
benefit to the company and to the insured, proved of 
greater benefit to himself. 

The discovery by the agent that his primary thought 
should no longer be the commission which he could 
get from writing a policy, but rather that it should be 
the greatest good that he could do for the insured, 
made of him a different being. The admissions by the 
home offices and by the Insurance Departments that 
the agent was a representative of the policyholder as 
well as of the company was larvely instrumental in 
enabling the agent to find an outlet for his endeavors 
in his efforts to upbuild that for which the National 
Association of Life Underwriters was brought into 
existence. 

Consequently, since the Chicago conference. history 
has been made ranidly bv this association. It is no 
longer a one-man affair. Its conventions are no longer 
political squabbles. It is no longer necessary for the 
association to hunt for timber to take the presidency. 
There are dozens of understudies amply able to step 
into the breach at any time. In the old days the 
nresident often ran the association ahout as he saw fit 
The present plan is an executive cabinet consisting of 
seven men, including the president. on whom the re- 
sponsibility of the success of the movement rests be- 
tween conventions. Pack of this cabinet lies the execu- 
tive committee, holding semi-annual meetings and con- 
sisting of one member from each association. There 
are to-day 130 local associations with membership in 
the national body. 

Larger onnortunities must of necessity demand 
vreater results. The National Association movement 
to-dav is fathering a number of important thines 
which look to the conservation of life insurance: to the 
elimination of evil practices and high overhead cost: 
to the education not only of the insuring public, but 
also of the student body in our colleges and hich 
schools: to the reduction or the elimination of the 
taxation evil. now one of the greatest drawbacks to the 
felfillment of the mission of life insurance as an in- 
stitution, namely, the elimination of want. The tax- 
ation pronaganda has been strongly headed by Edward 
\. Woods of Pittsburg, now president of the associa- 
tion. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


Among the many diverse subjects discussed at 
the opening days of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress was that of fire protection. ~articularly 
was the work of the National Fire Protection 
Association propounded by its secretary, Frank- 
lin H. Wentworth, who delivered an address on 
Wednesday, Association Day. He said, in part: 


The twenty years’ researches of the National Fire 
Protection Association into fire causes and its care 
fully digested records of more than fifteen thousand 
fires in properties of every variety, have produced a 
literature from which reliable conclusions may he 
drawn respecting the hazards existent in any indi 
vidual risk. On the other hand, the mechanical ap 
pliances for retarding and extinguishing fire which the 
activities of the association have developed, make fir 
control so reasonably certain as to leave no class of 
industries any longer undesirable or unprofitable from 
an underwriting viewpoint if proper attention to their 
safeguarding is given. * * * 

The educational efforts of the National Fire Protec 
tion Association have been various and have covered 
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and continue to cover a wide range. A fundamental 
need was the preparation of an entire literature in 
terms the public might comprehend. This great work 
has heen accomplished, culminating last year in the 
publication of Field Practice, the association’s fire in- 
spection manual, already the official hand-book of the 
leading inspection departments of the country, State, 
municipal and underwriting, and indispensable to any- 
one in any position charged with the care of property. 

Every available avenue has been followed to bring 
the association’s popular and engineering literature to 
the attention of the people collectively and individ- 
ually, and to secure the public and private adoption 
of safeguards designed to reduce the profligate and 
shameless ash heap of the nation. Model building 
codes and model laws and ordinances for the reduc- 
tion of hazards have been evolved; the establishment 
and observance of fire prevention day have been pro- 
moted; constant and regular housekeeping inspections 
by members of city fire departments has been success- 
fully advocated; the establishment of the office. of fire 
marshal in many States and cities has been accom- 
plished; fire prevention instruction in the public 
schools has been urged, and many less conspicuous 
efforts have been made in directions calculated to 
bring desirable and enduring results. 

The National Fire Protection Association is the uni- 
versity of the student of the fire waste. Its member- 
ship is found in every country of the civilized world. 
It furnishes to the United States and Canada the 
forum in which meet for debate, for enlightenment 
and for reconcilement of marshals, engineers, archi- 
tects, builders, manufacturers, and many others in 
various walks of life, whose business interest or good 
citizenship leads them to join in a common effort to 
improve the living efficiency of their country and to 
rescue it from needless economic impoverishment by 
an easily avoidable fire waste. 

_ The association’s work of public information is bear- 
ing its proper fruit. From all parts of the nation 
now come protests against the reckless habit of our 
citizens respecting fire, and the cry for a civic and 
engineering knowledge and experience with which to 
combat it. This is the service of the National Fire 
Protection Association; to equip from its treasury of 
research and information all of the knights of Ameri- 
can progress who desire to break a lance against the 
nation’s active and persistent enemy—the Scourge of 

Fire. 
ASSOCIATION OF LIFE 
PRESIDENTS 

The address of Charles A. Peabody, president 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, and member of the executive committee 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
at the World’s Insurance Congress, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., October 6, 1915, outlined the pur- 
poses of the organization of presidents, saying. 
in part: 
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We find at least one reason, and it seems to me 
a very potent one, for maintaining an association and 
manning it with specialists in the field of law-mean- 
ing and law-making, to the end that the mass of legis- 
lation may be analyzed from the standpoint of policy- 
holders’ interests with a view to showing legislators 
what would be the effect of such laws if they were 
placed upon the statute books. While other business 
institutions and even the States themselves are now 
establishing bureaus for the givifg of expert advice 
with reference to proposed legislation, life insurance 
companies were induced to take the lead in this move 
ment because of their extensive and intimate relation 
with the public at large under contracts involving not 
merely one transaction, but a continuing series, lim 
ited in period of time only by the years their policy- 
holders may live. These long-term contracts, reach 
ing back into days when statutory control of business 
had been little thought of in this country and the 
business was in its infancy, practically compelled life 
insurance companies to point out to legislators the 
effects of pending legislation on existing contracts, 
which the legislator himself had never intended when 
preparing his bill to control future action under mod- 
ern conditions, ant f6 

Another important object of our association, as ex 
pressed in its constitution, is “to promote cconomy 
and reduce expenses in the matter of general admin- 
istration by an interchange of views on practice among 
life insurance companies.” In other words, to main- 
tain a clearing house of information and a forum in 
which may be discussed all questions relating to the 
betterment of life insurance service. m8 ; 

To promote the welfare of policyholders” is an 
other subdivision of our activities as outlined by the 
constitution. An important development under this 
heading has been the effort to prolong the lives of 
policyholders. Soon after the formation of the asso 
ciation, careful consideration was given to the ques- 
tion of what might be done toward improving the 
mortality risk among our insured. This study was 
not designed to produce something in substitution for 
the present examination of applicants for insurance, 
but to aid in’ keeping the policyholders in as good 
health as when that examination was made. We 
fraukly approached this subject of prolonging the lives 
of policyholders strictly as an economic or business 
proposition and not from the sentimental side of longer 
years for the individual. But, of course, if we suc 
ceed in decreasing the mortality factor of cost, pol 
icyholders’ lives will be lengthened. This, we find, 
has made a strong appeal to the imagination of our 
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insured, and has excited great interest in our efforts, 
Therefore, our activities in this field promise to work 
out satisfactorily in more ways than one, 

It has been suggested that the chief function of 
associations such as are represented on the programme 
here to-day is to disseminate among the people reliable 
and trustworthy information regarding the several 
branches of business they represent and that in doing 
such they should be considered insurance universities. 
While I have tried to show on behalf of the one I 
speak for that it has done, and must continue to do, 
much along this line, I would like to close with an- 
other thought. It is my feeling that chief emphasis 
should be given to the important part these associa- 
tions play in the education of their own members re- 
garding what their attitude should be toward each 
other and in relation to the public. One of their most 
important functions is to teach their members to take 
a common point of view and to stand for common 
interests as against the interest or preferences of any 
one of them. It is for them to teach practical co- 
operation by showing its uses and benefits; to incul- 
cate the spirit of brotherhood by providing an organi- 
zation in which it must be the guiding principle and 
a place where it can be exemplified. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY 
AND SURETY AGENTS 


W. G. Wilson, manager of the A®tna Life of 
Hartford at Cleveland, contributed much to the 
World’s Insurance Congress at San Francisco 
at the meeting on Wednesday afternoon of this 
week, when he outlined the work and purposes 
of the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents. Mr. Wilson pointed out that the 
real purpose of the casualty and surety agent 
is one of service to humanity and to the cause 
He advanced the doctrine of the 
is primarily ser- 


of insurance. 
association, which, he said, 
vice. Of this he said: 


We make no claim to a sentimental idealism in ren- 
dering service, but rather do we realize that any busi- 
ness enterprise best serves itself by radiating to those 
within its sphere of influence such genuine good that 
the virtues of that business are admitted and hostility 
to its just requirements and fair compensation to its 
exponents are stilled. ‘The tocsin which served as an 
emergency call into being—for our association—was 
the political invasion on both competitive and regu- 
latory to which a most important department of cas- 
ualty underwriting has been subjected. I speak of 
the development of employers’ liability. * 

In casting about for new opportunities to meet their 
need, the political place, hunters seized upon this 

‘‘workmen’s compensation” as a shibboleth—making all 
possible claims to originality and discovery in seeking 
a warrant for the State to embark in the insurance 
business, Two or three States sought to make State 
insurance compulsory, while several others—more cau- 
tious—made it optional and competitive, eithous® by 
far the greater number of States judiciously kept 
“hands off,” apparently realizing that our government 
is designed to legislate for and not to strangle or 
annihilate the affairs of the people. 

Our interest dictates and the’ perpetuation of our 
calling depends upon the ability, wisdom and care by 
which we maintain the delicate balance of actord be- 
tween insurer and* insured, 

One of the monuments to our profession is the 
almost limitless service and facility afforded by in- 
surance men for bringing together the insured, with 
his manifold and often intricate requirements and the 
guarantors with compelling need for preserving their 
solvency and stability by just and adequate rates. 

Our calling has, in many unhappy instances, suffered 
through the infliction upon this profession of those 
men who, failing elsewhere, turn to insurance work 
because they think it is easy. ever such a man 
had enduring success I have yet to learn his name. 

In every department of underwriting endeavor 
ability of first rank is in constant demand. 

The prime purpose of our association is to safe- 
guard and preserve the opportunities for useful and 
lucrative employment, that men of character, force 
and honesty may continue in its ranks. 

Believing, therefore, that insurance agents have a 
man’s work to perform, this association designs to 
adopt, promote and expand that high standard of ser- 
vice which senses and satisfies the requirements of the 
insurer and covers with the shielding panoply of care- 
fully underwritten contracts or bonds those transac- 
tions and interests which constitute the great body of 
world business with which we have to deal. 

If we can attain our ideals in this service we hope 
to merit and secure for ourselves that mutual confi- 
dence and trust which will liken us to the great chan- 
nel between the Panama of the public and the Colon of 
the companies. 

In practical application this association seeks to in- 
still into its membership the appreciation of a three- 
fold character of duty incumbent upon every insur- 
ance agent worthy of the name. These subdivisions 
of duty are: Salesmanship, administration and con- 
servation, 

Salesmanship is finished when the order is secured. 

At this point administration imposes the particular 
task of intelligently meeting the insurance needs of 
our client and attending to them during the whole 
course of the undertaking. 

Conservation involves a broad conception of the un- 
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derwriting principles and the actuarial problems—the 
repression of unjust or frivolous whims and the in- 
spection and correction of physical defect either in 
persons or in property. 


MEDICAL DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 
Another important life insurance organization 
that came in for a good share of attention was 
the Association of Life Insurance Medical Direc- 
tors, whose work and history were briefly re- 
viewed by W. W. Beckett, medical director of 
the Pacific Mutual Life. He said, in part: 


I may be permitted to refer briefly to the influence . 


upon social economics exerted by the activities of the 
Association of Medical Directors. Whilst the primary 
purpose of its labors is “the promotion of medical 
science as applied to life insurance,” the results of its 
investigations are made freely available to the public. 
Its contributions, through the collective experience of 
its constituent members, to the general fund of medi- 
cal knowledge, espe cially in the fields of biology, neu- 
rology and pediatrics, have been of inestimable value 
to the community at large. 

Perhaps no association represented in this convention 
has less scope than has the Association of Medical 
Directors for an extension of its usefulness so as to 
bring about better understanding of insurance, and its 
service among the masses. The studies of our associa- 
tion are necessarily along highly technical lines, and its 
publications of a corresponding character. There is, 
however, a medium for popular education available to 
it and one which is not employed to any considerable 
extent. I refer to the organs of the many life in- 
surance companies which monthly reach millions of 
policyholders and others interested in life insurance. 
A better understanding of the medical side of life in- 
surance might be conveyed to great numbers through 
these publications, with desirable results, by means of 
articles couched in terms comprehensible by the lay- 
man. 

The activities of medical directors are essentially 
directed toward reduction of losses and, consequently, 
reduction of cost to the insured. We cannot, however, 
play an important part in reduction of the expenses of 
management, except in so far as the economical con- 
duct of our particular departments is concerned, In 
this connection I may add that there is no department 
of a life insurance company in which expert and effi- 
cient service is of such vital consequence as it is in 
the medical department. Economics, as. for example, 
through the curtailment of fees for examinations, may, 
by inducing poor service. have the most costly ‘effect. 

In the matter of the wider distribution of the bene- 
fits of life insurance to the people at large, the work 
of the Association of Medical Directors is a potent 
factor. Its investigations and discussions are impartial; 
and whilst its conclusions point at times to the exclu- 
sion of certain classes of risks, at others they point to 
admission where it, had formerly been denied. In 
fact, the tendency is entirely in the latter direction. 
With the deve ‘lopment of medico-actuarial knowledge, 
life insurance is, being extended to impaired lives in a 
constantly widening manner. Indeed, it is within the 
bounds of possibilitv that the day may come when the 
medical director and the actuary will be able to de- 
termine upon an equitable charge and equitable condi- 
a for the insurance of practically every kind of 
risk, 


PHILADEPHIA VETERAN 


William L. Megary Goes with the 
Prudential] 


Mr. Megary was for many years in a re- 
sponsible position with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. About twelve years ago he entered the 
service of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, and remained with that company about 
nine years. Since then he has yielded to the 
temptations of several smaller companies and 
has done a good deal of business for them; but 
his first experience in a large company and his 
associations with prominent men have led him 
to conclude that it is best to make a new con- 
nection with one of the strongest companies, 
and he has become very much impressed with 
the opportunity offered by the Prudential Com- 
pany, by its great financial strength and low 
rates, now made participating by the mutual- 
ization of the company. He will be associated 
with C. A. Foehl, manager of the ordinary de- 
partment for Eastern Pennsylvania, and _ his 
title will be district manager. Mr. Megary is 
a man of good character, good habits, pleasing 
personality and very influential acquaintance, 
and his success in this new connection is con- 
fidently predicted. 
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Mr. Foehl’s agency has added a considerable 
number of other high-grade men during the 
present year. In a recent favorable mention 
of new men who have joined the Prudential 
since January 1, 1915, in the Atlantic division, 
six out of the thirty-five so mentioned are in 
Mr. Foehl’s agency. 


Death of M. W. Flournoy 


M. W. Flournoy, who for the past five years 
has been president of the Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Company of Albuquerque and prior thereto 
was from the date of the organization of the 
company its first vice-president, died on Sep- 
tember 28. Mr. Flournoy was born January 21, 
1860, and enjoyed good health until September 19, 
when he suffered an attack of congestion of the 
brain and death occurred just one week later. 

He was one of the most prominent bankers 
and business men in New Mexico and was for 
many years vice-president and active executive 
officer of: the First National Bank of Albu- 
querque, which is by far the largest bank in 
the State, and was also president of the First 
Savings Bank and Trust Company and of the 
Occidental Fire Insurance Company, as well as 
being identified with many other large enter- 
prises. 

While never devoting his entire time to the 
insurance business, his experience in affairs 
and knowledge of finance and insurance generally 
have been of great value to the Occidental Life. 


Alabama to Have Insurance Department 


The Alabama Senate has passed the Car- 
michael bill, which creates a separate Insurance 
Department for Alabama. 
the bill the Insurance Department is taken out 
of the office of the Secretary of State, in which 
Department it has been since its creation. The 
Insurance Commissioner, as provided for in the+ 
bill, hag been appointed by the Governor, in 
the person of C. Brooks Smith. 


Under provision of 


Assessment Company Goes on Stock Basis 


The North American Life and Casualty of Min- 
neapolis, which has been operating on the as- 
sessment plan since 1896, has been reorgan- 
ized on the legal reserve basis, with a capital 
of $100,000. A deposit of $100,000 worth of se- 
curities has been made with the Minnesota In- 
surance Department. The new license does not 
cover fidelity and casualty. Z. H. Austin is 
president; Henry M. Little, secretary and treas- 
urer, and D. D. McInnis, superintendent of 
agents. 


California State Life Insurance Company 


J. R. Whisner, vice-president and agency 
director of the California State Life Insurance 
Company, has just returned from the Northwest, 
having visited the company’s general agency al 
Portland, Ore., and also established a new gel- 
eral agency in Washington by appointing W. H. 
Sherrod, late agency supervisor of the Columbia 
Life and Trust Company, general agent and su- 
pervisor for the entire State of Washington. 
Mr. Sherrod has quite a following and is among 
the able and live insurance producers in this 
section of the country, and the company eX- 
pects great things from him. Mr. Whisner eX- 
presses himself as very well satisfied with the 
business outlook, 
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SOUTHEASTERN LIFE 





Enterprising Greenville (S. C.) Com- 
pany to Celebrate its Tenth 
Anniversary 


TO WRITE A MILLION IN A MONTH 


The Company is Now Located in its New Home 
Office Building 


This month the Southeastern Life Insurance 
Company of Greenville, S. C., will celebrate the 
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was sold by him and his associates to certain 
Greenville men. 

The company was moved to Greenville, S. C., 
in April, 1910, at which place it has enjoyed a 
most prosperous life. The assets in the five 
years have grown to about three-quarters of a 
million dollars, with business in force of around 
eight millions. The agency force has been 
strengthened and the company has become one 
of the strongest factors in the upbuilding of the 
business life of the State. Only one company 
during 1914 wrote more business in South Caro- 
lina than. the Southeastern Life. 

The month closing October 14, 1915, which is 
the close of the first ten years of the life of 
the company, has been designated as_ the 
“million dollar month.’”’ Much enthusiasm had 
been aroused, and the home office, as well as the 


Life Insurance 


ington street to the new home office building, 
located in the heart of the financial and busi- 
ness section of the city, at the corner of Main 
and Broad streets, of which a picture is shown 
herewith. The policy and agency departments 
occupy the entire third floor of the building, 
while the executive offices and the loan depart- 
ment are housed in the banking room on the 
first floor. 


Chicago Life Underwriters Association 


The first luncheon for the season of the Chi- 
cago Life Underwriters Association will be 
held at noon Tuesday, October 12, in the Red 
Room of the Hotel La Salle. John I. D. Bristol, 
New York general agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, will be the speaker and will urge 














New Home OFFICE 


tenth anniversary of its foundation, its first 
application having been written on October 14, 
1905, by C. W. Estes, now general agent at Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

The late Col. Elliott Estes, who until that 
time represented the Union Central Life as 
State agent for South Carolina, organized the 
company and was its first president. Col. Estes, 
with an able corps of agents, succeeded in the 
first four years of the life of the company in 
Placing upon its books about two and one-half 
millions of business, and the assets under his 
management grew to about $200,000 in 1910. 
Col. Estes at this time failed in health and re- 
signed his position, and the controlling interest 
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SOUTHEASTERN 


agency departments, is working overtime in 
this effort to place a million dollars of new busi- 
ness on the books in a single month—a thing 
not yet achieved by this company. 

The company’s president, T. Oregon Lawton, 
Jr., himself a young man, is facing the future 
with determination and enthusiasm. He knows 
that the mark which he has set for his co- 
workers to reach in the brief space of thirty 
days is one that would be worthy of the aspira- 
tion of organizations of twice its age and size, 
but he has great confidence in what the com- 
pany should and can do. 

On September 1 the offices of the Southeastern 
Life were moved from rented quarters on Wash- 
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the restriction of the payment of life insurance 
commissions to life insurance men only. The 
meeting will be open -to every life insurance 
agent in Chicago, regardless of membership in 
the association, and invitations will also be ex- 
tended to leading agents in Milwaukee, as the 
National Association is anxious to secure the 
formation of an association in that city. Mr. 
Bristol is one of the most successful life in- 
surance agents in the business, and only a 
dozen insurance companies in the country have 
more insurance in force than his single agency. 
He is a man of great personal force, and for 
years has made opposition to insurance broker- 
age a hobby. 


Ree 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVEN- 
TION 


Company Officials Gave Much Time to 
Mortality Tables at Annual Meeting 
WILL SUPPORT INVESTIGATION 


Other Discussions and Action at Three-Day Session 
Officers Elected 
[Special Despatch from Our Staff Correspondent] 

DEL MONTE, Cal., Sept. 30.—In spite of the 
great distance from the home offices of the com- 
panies, members of the American Life Conven- 
tion, there was a goodly attendance at the open- 
ing session of the tenth annual meeting of the 
convention this morning at the Hotel Del Monte 
here. Thirty-four of the ninety-seven company 
members were represented, headed by the first 
president, J. B. Reynolds, president of the Kan- 
sas City Life of Kansas City, Mo., while there 
were also on hand Past Presidents Hamilton of 
Chicago, Vardell of Dallas, Lindly of Lincoln, 
Neb., and Abels of Springfield, Ill. Many of the 
delegates brought their wives with them, the 
entertainment of whom devolved upon the Cali- 
fornia companies. 

President Randall of the Minnesota Mutual 
called the meeting to order promptly at 10:30, 
and the roll call by Secretary Blackburn showed 
the following as in attendance: 


Companies represented: American Central 
Life, Indianapolis, Carroll B. Carr, secretary; 
Edward A. Meyer, third vice-president. Ameri- 


can Life, Des Moines, A. D. Hindman, vice-presi- 
dent. Columbia Life, Cincinnati, Felix G. Cross, 
president. Central Life, Ottawa, Ill., H. W. 
Johnson, president. Commonwealth Life, Omaha, 
fF. J. Ueling, secretary. Columbia Life and 
Trust, Portland, Ore., Samuel P. Lockwood, vice- 
and general manager; I. D. Hunt, 
counsel. Central States, St. Louis, James A. 
MecVoy, vice-president and general manager; 
Kk. M. Grossman, counsel. California State, Sac- 
ramento, J. R. Whisner, vice-president; Harold 
H. Buckman, actuary; Robert T. McKisick, coun- 
Continental Life, Salt Lake City, C. W. 
Helser, superintendent of agents. Franklin Life, 
Springfield, Ill., Henry Abels, secretary. Federal 
Life, Chicago, I. M. Hamilton, president. 
Farmers and Bankers, Wichita, Kan., James P. 
Sullivan, vice-president. German-American Life, 
Omaha, G. L. E. Klingbeil, president. Guarantee 
Life, Houston, Tex., vice-president. Indiana 
National, Indianapolis, C. D. Renick, president. 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C., George A. 


president 


sel. 


Grimsley, president; Charles W. Gold, treas- 
urer. Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo., J. B. 
Reynolds, president. Lincoln National, Fort 


Wayne, Ind., Arthur F. Hall, vice-president and 
general manager. La Fayette Life, La Fayette, 
Ind., A. E. Werkhoff, vice-president; Dan W. 
Simms, general counsel. Lamar Life, Jackson, 
Miss., W. Q. Cole, president. Minnesota Mutual, 
St. Paul, E. W. Randall, president. Montana 
Life, Helena, Mont., H. R. Cunningham, first 
vice-president and general manager. National 
Life of U. S. of A., Chicago, A. M. Johnson, 
president. Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Robert 
J. Giles, secretary; Francis M. Hope, actuary; 
W. W. Hitchcock, medical director. Old Line 
Life, Milwaukee, Wis., Rupert F. Fry, president. 
Peoples Life, Frankford, Ind., E. O. Burget, sec- 
retary. Preferred Life, Grand Rapids, J. M. 
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Kmery, actuary. Southwestern Life, Dallas, 
Tex., T. W. Vardell, president. Southland Life, 
Dallas, Harry L. Seay president. State Life, 
Indianapolis, Charles F. Coffin, vice-president. 
Security Mutual, Lincoln,’ Neb., W. A. Lindly, 
president; Wray A. Lindly, superintendent of 
agents. Western States Life, San Francisco, 
Otto Irving Wise, vice-president and counsel; 
Frederick 8. Withington, secretary. West Coast- 
San Francisco Life, Thomas L. Miller, presi- 
dent; Francis L. Keisling, vice-president and 


counsel; W. C. Ford, treasurer, Gordon Thomp-° 


son, secretary; Julian Sonntag, vice-president. 
Western Union Life, Spokane, Ralph R. Nelson, 
actuary. 

In addition to the above members of the con- 
vention other company officials were in attend- 
ance as follows: W. C. Scheide, resident man- 
ager, Prussian Life, Hartford; Fred R. Jones, 
secretary, Prairie Life, Omaha, Neb.; J. Newton 
Russell, general agent, Pacific Mutual Life, Los 
Angeles; G. W. Brearley, secretary, Forest City 
Life, Rockford, Ill.; D. W. Brandon, president, 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus, Ohio; Arthur Hun- 
ter, actuary, New York Life, New York; W. J. 
Williams, president, Western and Southern Life, 
Cincinnati; A. J. Conover, president, H. R. 
Stopp, manager, Gem City Life, Dayton, Ohio, 
J. V. Barry, assistant secretary, Metropolitan 
Life, New York. 

A number of guests were on hand, including 
Robert Lynn Cox, general manager, Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents; A. I. Vorys, former 
Superintendent of Insurance for Ohio; Walter K. 
Chorn, Insurance Commissioner of Missouri; 
Mrs. D. M. Rolph, Deputy Commissioner of Colo- 
rado; L. A. Anderson, Deputy Commissioner of 
Wisconsin; Bayard P. Holmes, New York; 
Walter C. Hill, Atlanta, Ga.; Mark T. McKee, 
Detroit; E. P. Kenyon, Chicago; M. L. Arm- 
strong, Los Angeles. 

The formal welcoming address was made by 
J. N. Gillette, who was Governor of California at 
the time of the great San Francisco fire nine 
years ago. He was generous in extending the 
hospitality of the State and received a hearty 
round of applause at the end. An effective reply 
was made by Isaac Miller Hamilton, president 
of the Federal Life of Chicago, in which he re- 
hearsed the objects and aims of the convention. 

Secretary Blackburn’s report showed that the 
convention had made further progress, and re- 
ported a balance on hand in the treasury, al- 
though the year had been a busy and expensive 
one, owing to the fact that forty-four Legisla- 
tures had been in gession. He felt that the con- 
vention had accomplished much toward achiev- 
ing its aims. 

President Randall then delivered the annual 
address, prefacing it with a report of what he 
had done in visiting other associations during 
the year. 

The paper of the Insurance Commissioner of 
Missouri, on Supervision, was moved up to the 
morning session, and was very well received. 
He also referred to the receivership of the 
Knights of Honor, arguing that the decision of 
the Federal Court authorizing a reinsurance of 
the business was an infringement of the rights 
of the State, and that such decisions might es- 
tablish a precedent which would eventually lead 
to complete control of insurance by the Federal 


Government. To this he was unalterably op- 
posed. 
C. W. Gold, of the Jefferson Standard Life of 


Greensboro, N. C., read a brief paper along the 
same line, pointing out that the Commissioners 
fell into three classes: First, those who were 
willing to let things drift; second, those who 
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were technical and always proposing new laws, 
and, third, those who co-operated with the com- 
panies and made every endeavor to eliminate al] 
evils by suggestion rather than legislation, and 
this class, he was happy to say, was the largest 
and most influential at the present time. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, the 
ladies having been taken on a drive, a report 
was submitted by the committee on membership 
showing that ninety-seven companies are now 
enrolled, while others will come in as soon as 
they can qualify, which means about the end of 
the year. The committee recommended 
that the membership fee be increased from $206 
to $300. A report from the committee on cost 
blank, read by J. B. Reynolds in the absence of 
Chairman Baldwin of Pittsburg, stated that 
much good had resulted, and urged that a special 
committee on blanks be appointed. This rec- 
ommendation was adopted unanimously. 

An extremely exhaustive paper on ‘‘Petty Leg- 
islation’’ was read by Francis V. Keesling, vice- 
president, West Coast-San Francisco Life, which 
met with the approbation of the meeting. 


also 


PETTY LEGISLATION AND ITS CURE 

Francis V. Keesling, vice-president and gen- 
eral of the West Coast-San Francisco 
Life Insurance Company, delivered an 
tive dissertation on the subject of ‘‘Petty Legis- 
lation.’’ He treated legislation which he re- 
garded as ‘‘narrow”’ and ‘‘small,’”’ dwelling par- 
ticularly upon the recent tax laws of a number 
of States. Anti-rebate, compulsory investment, 
publication of statements, were among the petty 
laws discussed. As a stronghold against this 
legislation, Mr. Keesling urged that life insur- 
ance interests co-operate and act in a unit. He 


counsel 
exhaus- 


said, in conclusion: 


Insurance companies, being custodians of large sums 
of trust funds which must be absolutely safeguarded, 
must be interested in the stability of security invest- 
ments. They should, therefore, co-operate to sustain 
values, and must be interested in effects of specula- 
tion, extension of credit, unnecessary expenditures of 
individuals and of municipalities, etc., and also in the 
results of discounting the future, the evils of watered 
stocks, of refunding public issues, instead of paying, 
and of meeting current running expenses by borrowing. 

Let them, therefore, proceed to a co-operative study 
of the various problems affecting industry and_busi- 
ness generally in conjunction with national associa: 
tions of manufacturers, United States Chamber 0! 
Commerce and other organizations of business men. 
Let the problems be carefully considered, avoiding 
symptoms and treating diseases from an economic stand- 
point, giving due regard to the practicability of the ap- 
plication of the theoretical. Such a finished product 
would, supported by convincing argument, warrant the 
approval of bar associations and civic organizations, 
command the careful attention and possible approval 
of insurance commissioners, assemblies of governors, 
associations of mayors and other officials, and _ finally 
command the attention and favorable consideration of 
legislators. 

Simply stated, a comprehensive study should be 
made of the entire problem, co-ordinating its many 
phases. This research should be carried on_ by repre- 
sentatives of those directly and indirectly interested, 
to the end that it be productive of plans which shall 
in due course be presented to the many associations of 
individuals engaged in the study of isolated factors. | 

It should be self-evident that such a course wil 
be preferable to offering for consideration of those 
engaged in the solution of an isolated but correlated 
factor merely the results of study of another isolated 
factor. The latter course might well be unsound by 
reason of separate solution and unconvincing, but pur 
suing the general plan isolated requirements demon- 
strated in all their correlation should be sound and 
convincing, 

Scientific practical solution presented to 
associations now engaged in the laudable work of re 
form should be effective in putting into action a great 
force in the educational campaign. : 

The effort, to be effectual, must be not only devoid 
of selfish influence likely to proceed from powerful 
alliance, but must be clearly consonant with just Te 
lation of business to society. 

If the problem is ignored, naturally we shall con 
tinue to be placed upon the defensive against “half- 
baked” legislativé proposals which freqvently, proceed 
from these well-meaning but theoretical investigators. 

Thus informed and fortified, the man of business 
will not attack all levislation’ indiscriminately, and 
avoid fashionine himself after some present-aay repre 
sentative of industry and business, but, with discer 
ment, he will acknowledge proper advancement. He 
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will then find that credence will be given to his testi- 
mony as to what legislation which affects his interests 
should be and that it will not be “resented,” because 
the rejection of, and the resentment at, his opinions 
relative to legislation now is largely due to his in- 
ability to support the cause he champions. 

The business world is now suffering from lack of 
foresight of the entrepeneurs of yesterday who failed 
to observe the trend of industry due to misdirection. 
Let the insurance managers be more alert and benefit 
from the experience of the industrial world. The 
disregard of the latter has produced extreme remedies 
which have left industry weak. 

It is an ambition project, and not visionary. Some- 
where there is a cohesive force, and it seems to me 
that the insurance organizations are that force, 

The discussion on this topic was opened by 
H. R. Cunningham, vice-president of the Mon- 
tana Life, and an ex-Insurance Commissioner of 
Montana, who referred feelingly to the diffi- 
culties he had since met with in complying with 
his own rulings. 


MORTALITY TABLES DISCUSSED 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., October 3.—‘‘New 
Mortality Tables’ was almost the principal 
topic discussed at the meeting of the American 
Life Convention this week. On Thursday after- 
noon Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New York 
Life, opened the subject by an interesting paper, 
which was also read before the Insurance Com- 
missioners. At its answered many 
questions relating to the effect on premiums and 
reserves should a new table be adopted. On 
Friday the question was further discussed by 
Henry Moir, actuary Home Life of New York. 
A paper prepared by Lawrence Cathles of the 
Southwestern Life of Dallas was read in his 
atsence by President Reynolds of the Kansas 
City Life. Both addresses were thoughtful and 
shed much light on this important question. 
The matter came up again on Saturday, when 
a long resolution was presented by the commit- 
tee of actuaries of the convention, which, while 
expressing no opposition to gathering experi- 
ence, endeavored to distinctly oppose the adop- 
tion of any new table. This stirred up the meet- 
ing vigorously and threatened to prolong the 
session to a late hour, but, finally, Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, president of the Federal Life of Chi- 
cago, presented a substitute resolution as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘It is the sense of the American Life Con- 
vention that it favors a mortality investigation, 
reserving, of course, until after the completion 
of such investigation any expression as to the 
desirability of adopting a table, if any, which 
may be based thereon until opportunity shall 
be had to study such table, particularly as the 
American experience table now in general use 
has been demonstrated sane and sound in every 
way.” 

The matter of contributing to the expense of 
the investigation was left to the individual com- 
panies to determine, it being pointed out that 
$250 was the first contribution, and companies 
less than ten years old and having less than 
ten millions insurance in force would not be 
asked to participate. 

A highly interesting feature on Friday was 
an unexpected address by President Kingsley 
of the New York Life, who has been spending 
the week at Del Monte. He pointed out that the 
convention was contending with the same prob- 
lems and trying to meet them in the same spirit 
as those his company had been dealing with for 
years. Reforms, he felt, should come from 
the top, as having the right point of 
view, the field force becomes more effectual. 
There was no hostility, he said, to the newer 
companies on the part of the old and all wished 
to see them succeed. Referring to the effects 
of the European war he related how companies 
had gone on carrying out their obligations with- 
out taking advantage of any moratorium, and 
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the fact that this could be done had given him 
greater insight into the business and its vast 
possibilities. 

Later in the session, after Vice-President Cof- 
fin, of the State Life of Indianapolis, had in- 
gloriously contended against any law providing 
specific standards .for accepting applications, 
Mr. Kingsley again rose and complimented the 
speaker. referring to him as one whose voice 
was uplifted in support of the principles of true 
liberty. 


GROUP INSURANCE EXAMINATIONS 


The paper of Herman L. Ekern, former Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Wisconsin, created some 
comment, as it argued strongly for a law com- 
pelling life insurance companies to medically 
examine all applicants for insurance. The prin- 
cipal burden of his talk was a criticism of 
group insurance, the spread of which would, he 
believed, lead to compulsory insurance through 
some central agency which would necessarily 
be the State. Charles F. Coffin vigorously op- 
posed the conclusions of the speaker and did not 
believe that the law should impose any duty 
on companies for the conduct of examinations. 
He claimed that before any law is enacted for 
the control or direction of any business one of 
three conditions should exist: some abuse need- 
ing correction; some threatened evil to pre- 
vent; some imperilled substantial right need- 
ing legislative protection. Any law requiring 
medical examinations would be an unnecessary 
and unwarranted invasion into the realms of 
company discretion and good management. His 
address was most interesting of 
all at the convention evidently met with 
highest approbation. 
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GEORGE A. GRIMSLEY, PRESIDENT 

On Saturday, after the long discussion on new 
mortality table had subsided, officers were 
elected in the persons of George A. Grimsley as 
president and Thomas W. Blackburn secretary. 
Mr. Grimsley is president of the Jefferson 
Standard Life of Greensboro and hag been a 
member of the body for nine years, serving 
during the last four years on the executive com- 
mittee. He is popular among the members and 
will continue the work inaugurated by his pre- 
decessors. Secretary Blackburn hag held the 
position continuously since the inception of the 
organization and has performed his duties with 
the highest efficiency. Retiring President Ran- 
dall wag added to the executive committee as 
customary, while Thomas L. Miller of the West 
Coast-San Francisco Life and J. B. Reynolds of 
the Kansas City Life were elected for two 
years, leaving Henry Abels of Springfield, Chas. 
F. Coffin, of the State Life of Indianapolis, and 
Harry L. Seay, of the Southland Life of Dallas, 
to serve one more year. All selections were 
unanimous. 

The legal section held a meeting during lunch 
hour on Thursday and listened to papers by 
Isaac D. Hunt of Portland, Ore., on ‘‘Fraud in 
Obtaining Life Insurance,’’ while a paper on 
“Petty Legislation,’ by Francis V. Keesling of 
San Francisco was read before the general 
meeting. Otto Irving Wise of the Western 
States Life presented an interesting paper on 
“Life Insurance Policy Assignments.”’ Mr. 
Keesling was elected chairman of this section. 
The several committee reports were made at 
various times during the session, but none 
caused much comment, with the exception of 
the one on the ‘‘New Mortality Table” already 
referred to. The committee on blanks reported 
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progress in its consideration of the disburse- 
ment page of the department official blank, 
which, it is expected, will become effective next 
year. The report on agents and agencies 
showed increasing efficiency in keeping track of 
Mr. Vardell presented a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the use of competitive 
literature by members of the convention be dis- 
couraged and vigorously opposed. It was sug- 
gested in this connection that a paper on the 
subject be prepared for next year. Another re- 
solution condemned the twisting, proselyting 
and circularization of agents as unethical, un- 
fair and detrimental to the interests of both 
companies and agents. 

J. R. Russell, Jr., of the Pacific Mutual Life 
of Los Angeles, as the representative of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, gave 
an interesting talk and urged that the conven- 
tion meet at St. Louis about the same time next 
year as the National Association. He also dis- 
coursed entertainingly on field ethics, citing 
many instances from his own experiences. 
Robert Lynn Cox, of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, spoke briefly for that or- 
ganization, expressing gratification at the co- 
operation between the two bodies. Senator J. 
B. Phelan of California also had an opportunity 
to address the convention and talked enter- 
tainingly of the early history of Monterey as 
well as life insurance. The paper of Felix G. 
Cross of Cincinnati on this epochal year met 
with much appreciation, especially its references 
to the havoc in men and material caused by the 
great war. The proceedings of the convention 
ended with a banquet on Saturday evening, at 
which there were no formal speeches and which 
was attended by the ladies of the party. Early 
on Sunday most of the members journeyed to 
San Francisce to participate in opening ses- 
sions of the World’s Insurance Congress. 
Among the representatives of fifty companies 
who were present were: H. N. Mayo, medical 
director, Continental Life, Salt Lake City; J. E. 
Higdon, actuary, and W. J. Clemens, superin- 
tendent of agents, Great Republic Life; Frank 
P. Manly, vice-president, Indianapolis Life; L. 
B. Messler, manager of agents, West Coast-San 
Francisco Life; Daniel Boone, Jr., secretary, 
Midland Life, St. Louis; N. M. Hubbard, Jr., 
Royal Union. Among the non-members present 
were: J. J. Cadigxn, president, and R. M. Mal- 
pas, agency manager, New World Life; visitor, 
H. L. Ekern, former Commissioner of Insurance 
of Wisconsin. 


Ss. D. WORKS ON INVESTMENTS 

S. D. Works, Insurance Commissioner of Min- 
nesota, gave a short address on the subject of 
investments. He said that the investment of 
life insurance funds is the heart of the business. 
Commissioner Works pointed out that the per- 
sonal equation too frequently entered into in- 
vestments, with the result that losses occurred. 


He said, in part: 
THE INVESTOR 

The ideal investor should be a man with vision. In 
the popular mind, men of vision are usually connected 
with some development that stands out as an achieve- 
ment in a particular period of their country’s history. 
As. for example, we speak of the vision of Jefferson, 
who saw the possibilities of the Great West before his 
compeers dreamed of them, of the great Mississippi 
Valley teeming with a vast population, and many others 
of like caribre. A man or men endowed with a sacred 
trust of investing funds for others must have a vision 
broad enough to encompass and measure defeat, as 
well as success, 

He must be without friends. It is said of Talley- 
rand that his success as a diplomat lay largely in the 
fact that he recognized no friends, which enabled him 
to work for the selfish ends he desired to attain for 
his’ country in an impersonal way. High authority 
discloses that eighty per cent of the bank failures of 
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this country are due to the pressure from friends, who 
secure loans which their financial standing does not 
warrant. The prayer to be “delivered from our ene- 
mies” should be amended so that we could pray that 
we might be delivered from our friends. 

An eminent authority states that there are but two 
causes of failure of insurance companies—one is reck- 
less investing, and the equally culpable recklessness in 
the acceptance of risks, and I think it would be in- 
teresting to know just how much personal friendship 
enters into both these vital features of life insurance. 

The investor must rely on fact, rather than promise. 
I would rather have $1000 in a farm mortgage, based 
on actual value, than $10,000 worth of mining stock 
based on the promise of future productivity. Ihe in- 
vestor should be wholly lacking in speculative instinct. 
Investment is not speculation. Aviation is interesting 
to the spectator, but the ordinary man prefers to keep 
his feet on terra firma. 


CHARACTER OF INVESTMENTS 
Investments should have a_ definite market value. 


This is one of the unwritten laws of the Department ° 


of which I am the head at the present moment. Not 
very long ago a casualty company presented securities 
for deposit that looked excessive. A competent ap- 
praiser was secured, and it was disclosed that the 
actual face of the mortgage was at least three times in 
excess of the value of the property. This, of course, 
is an extreme case, but I have found several that 
were in the “twilight zone” of danger. 

The handling of life insurance funds is too sacred 
a trust to take chances, as in some cases the heavy 
overvaluation would spell insolvency. 

Conditions governing the character of investments 
change. Some few years ago Western irrigation 
bonds were favored in banking and trust company 
circles. Now a man attempting to float bonds of this 
sort would be entitled to sympathy if he were to go to 
the small cities of the Middle West for exploitation. 

Investments should not be subject to fluctuations. 
In my judgment this excludes everything in the in- 
dustrial field, railroads and electric roads. The best 
industrials are subject to fluctuations, as witnessed by 
the antics of some of the so-called war stocks of the 
present time, some of which have changed over 200 
points in three months. 

Probably the most to be desired would be city, 
county or possibly township bonds, but these have a 
very serious objection. While their safety is abso- 
lute, with reasonable care, the rate of interest is 
low and the field is limited, yielding as a rule little 
more than government bonds, 

In my own State of Minnesota there is at present 
a very ort offering of drainage bonds submitted by 
the counties, usually running from twenty to thirty 
years and netting the investor five to six per cent an- 
nually. No better investment could possibly be 
found, but the supply is limited. 

I am forced to the conclusion that farm mortgages 
are the best forms of investment obtainable. I am 
perfectly aware that the experience of some insurance 
companies has not been wholly satisfactory, but 
believe that the fault is with the investor, rather than 
the investment to be desired, because the supply is 
liberal and perennial, not simply the result of the de- 
velopment of a new country, but the market is caused 
by the buyer and the seller, who are constantly abroad 
in the land. As a matter of fact, a farm mortgage is 
nearly as common in New York, venerable in her 
age, comparatively as is North Dakota callow in her 
youth, and the mortgage, like the poor, will always 
be with us. It is complained that a mortgage is not 
liquid in periods of financial stress. I reply, neither 
are stocks, bonds or bank shares, or anything held as 
security. As a rule, from the earliest settlements at 
Jamestown, New Amsterdam and Plymouth Rock, land 
values have increased, and never decreased: stationary 
for a time, then forging ahead by leaps and bounds. 
and should the security itself fall into the hands of 
the investor he will iam something more tangible 
than a “scrap of paper.” 


NEW MORTALITY TABLES 

Henry Moir, actuary of the Home Life In- 
surance Company of New York, delivered a 
paper on ‘‘The New Mortality Tables.’’ Ag in 
all his work, Mr. Moir presented a most inter- 
esting array of deductions on the selection of 
risks and the mortality of the various indus- 
trial classes. He divided his address into three 
sections: (1) The desirability of preparing a 
new table of mortality; (2) the trend of modern 
American mortality, and (3), extra mortality 
and sub-standard risks as illustrated by the 
publications of the medico-actuarial commit- 
tee. 

As to the desirability of preparing a new mor- 
tality table, Mr. Moir gave the following rea- 
sons: 

1. A new table is desirable for our general in- 
formation. We have no table based on amounts 
which is now representative of American mor- 
tality and suitable for financial calculations. 

2. We have reason to believe that the curve 
of the present American table is in no sense 


a faithful picture of the modern mortality 
curve. 
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8. Public officials and the people in general 
think there is an injustice in present standards; 
and whether they are right or wrong there 
seems but one convincing way of removing the 
impression. 

4. Many companies now write non-participat- 
ing business exclusively; they need a better 
standard, even if participating companies could 
get along without. The Gain and Loss Exhibit 
of non-participating business on the present 
standard is largely fiction. 

5. In surplus distribution participating com- 
panies should be guided by modern conditions. 

6. Surrender values may be considerably mod- 
ified when computed by a new table. Extended 
insurance at young ages would doubtless be in- 
creased, while at the older ages a_ reduction 
seems more likely. 

7. Reserves, as between classes of policies 
and different companies, would be more ac- 
curate. 

8. It would be easier to get a good volume of 
desirable business. An adjustment of rates 
towards equity always yields this result. 


Mr. Moir said that the trend of modern mor- 
tality in life insurance experience has shown a 
great improvement in vitality at the younger 
ages from infancy to middle life combined with 
no improvement at all, if not actual deterio- 
ration at ages about fifty-five. He gave the 
following five important factors which affect 
this question: 


1. Improvements in sanitation, medical skill, 
and in popular education for the conservation 
of health. 

2. Medical science now preserves many chil- 
dren who under the older practice would have 
died in infancy. 

3. Tendency toward delicacy of constitution 
through civilization. 

4. Immigration of adults from the older Euro- 
pean countries. 

5. Medical selection in life insurance is now 
more skilled and effective. 


The speaker then elaborated on each of these 
factors, pointing out the practical elimination 
of many epidemic diseases through sanitary 
science. He included in the subject of infant 
mortality a table of figures showing the births 
and deaths of infants under one year of age in 
quinquennial periods as shown by the birth and 
death registers of the State of Massachusetts. 
The table also showed the death rate per 1000 
births. This table gave figures from 1856 to 
1913, inclusive. These figures showed a fairly 
consistent improvement in the infant mortality 
from about 1870 and an actual deterioration 
for the preceding fifteen years. Undoubtedly 
these figures, especially those for the fifteen 
years from 1856 to 1870, are affected by the more 
strict recording of deaths. A most interest- 
ing comment is the statement of the fact that 
periods of financial and industrial depression 
have an effect on the death rate in infancy. 

As to the causes of death at ages beyond 
fifty, Mr. Moir attributes the majority to de- 
generative diseases, which are in large mea- 
sure the result of the delicacy of constitution 
through civilization. The constant pressure of 
work and social life in the large communities 
results in a natural deterioration of the vitality. 

The effect of immigration is that the foreign 
people who come to America bring with them 
the vital characteristics which they acquired in 
their native lands, where mortality rates gen- 
erally are higher than in America. 

In the third section of his paper, Mr. Moir il- 
lustrated many points brought out by the 
medico-actuarial committee in its last volumes 
with graphs. He reviewed the work of the 
medico-actuarial committee in collecting its 
data from the companies. He said that while 
modern medical selection has been quite ef- 
ficient in all the good old line companies, yet 
impressions without statistical proof tend to 
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exaggerate or minimize the effects of conditiong 
in life, of occupations, or of diseases, and on 
many such points specific information is now 
available. The investigation by the medico- 
actuarial committee embraced a mass of in- 
formation on many points, which in some cases 
were difficult to obtain from some companies, 
As a result of these difficulties the companies 
were asked to furnish some ‘‘required”’ informa- 
tion and some ‘‘optional’’ information. A gen- 
eral mortality table was deduced for compara- 
tive purposes containing the following divisions, 
combining both the optional and _ required 
classes: 168 groups of occupations; 99 groups of 
medical impairments; 9 groups of race and 
sex; 15 groups of habitat; 4 joint life policies; 
a full analysis of height and weight and the in- 
fluence of physical build on mortality. Many 
of these groups were subdivided and analyzed. 
This thorough and masterly investigation was 
made a record of ‘‘policies’’ by the ‘‘nearest 
duration’? method. By following policies only, 
the sums insured and the actual persons in- 
volved were ignored. Thus, if a man had sey- 
eral policies, each one represented a different 
person, and go one person holding a policy of 

25,000 was counted as only one and given the 
same rank as a man holding a $1000 policy. 
Mr. Moir does not believe this to be the best 
method, but the most practical one. He said 
that the work must be intelligently inter- 
preted and the results and figures of the com- 
mittee must not always be accepted as proof 
positive that a specific class is under all cir- 
cumstances better or worse than any other, or 
that the classes or characteristics dealt with 
are necessarily harmful to the individual. To 
illustrate this point, Mr. Moir gave an example 
of the selection of fat men and thin men as 
insurance risks. He said that the tables con- 
tained in the volume are of such importance 
that no person engaged in the selection of risks 
can afford to be without them. The complete- 
ness and accuracy of the information about 
extra mortality in life insurance as found in 
the medico-actuarial committee’s work cannot 
be surpassed. 

Mr. Moir pointed out that a possible ideal 
theory of handling sub-standard business would 
be that each class which departs from the aver- 
age should be kept separate, with a proper ad- 
justment of premiums, reserves and cash sur- 
render values for each class, based upon the ex- 
perience of each particular group. The present 
method generally used is for the companies to 
follow four or five principal methods, which are 
subject to subsidiary variations. The ideal 
theory, Mr. Moir said, is impossible, as it would 
really mean the formation of a little com- 
pany, independent and complete in itself for 
each class. 

The rules adopted by the companies in default 
of this idea have for their objects: (a) The 
granting of protection to the public on broad 
gauge lines, so that the business might em- 
brace all classes of people; (b) the adoption of 
conditions whereby the good average policy- 
holder would not be harmed by these under- 
average classes; (c) the meting out of rough 
justice to the hazardous groups, and (d) the 
effecting of these principles in harmony with 
the laws of States where the companies operate. 

In attempting to follow these principles, dif- 
ferent companiés arrived at different conclu- 
sions, while the general principles now in use 
are: 

1. Charging an extra premium of the same 


amount each year irrespective of the age or = 
of policy occasionally modified for endowmen 
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and carrying the policies with normal terminal 
reserves. 

2. Viewing the extra mortality as a fixed per- 
centage addition to the normal; for example, 
treating some classes as having a mortality of 
150 per cent of normal, the same mortality per- 
centage extra being charged for the effect which 
the extra percentage mortality has on one class 
of policy compared with another—that is, charg- 
ing extra premiums adjusted for age and kind 
on the assumption that the percentage can be 
represented by a fixed percentage of normal 
mortality. 

3. Adding a number of years to the age of the 
applicant, thereby securing a heavier premium 
at old ages than at young and a higher extra 
on the ordinary life than on the endowment 
plan. As an instance of this a hazardous risk 
at age thirty, if rated up five years, would (net 
American three per cent) pay an extra premium 
of $2.80 on the ordinary life plan, of $2.66 on 
the 20-payment, and of only 60 cents on the 
twenty-year endowment plan. This extra pre- 
mium is often partially offset by the higher sur- 
render values and dividends applicable to the 
increased age. 

4. Placing sub-standard policies in special dis- 
tribution classes. This method is only for com- 
panies issuing participating policies and could 
best be applied under deferred dividend poli- 
cies. 

5. Issuing policies subject to a deduction from 
the face amount in the event of death within a 
specified time. 

The last two of these five methods have almost 
entirely disappeared on account of legislation 
from 1906 to 1909. In testing the relation of the 
other three methods to the mortality curves, 
Mr. Moir pointed out that the second and third 
merely followed the mathematical mortality 
curves, while the first one has a varying in- 
cidence depending upon the reserve value of 
a policy at any particular age and would be af- 
fected, therefore, by the kind of policy and its 
duration. He illustrated his points by a graph, 
taking the ordinary life plan at age thirty with 
three definite extras. 

Mr. Moir said that he has been making a 
practical study of the problems of the extra 
mortality question by testing some of the tables 
published by the medico-actuarial committee. 
He selected six groups and illustrated each one 


with a graph. The groups considered were 
underground miners; locomotive engineers; 


teamsters; residents of Georgia (other than in 
the sea coast counties); free users of alcohol 
and married women (beneficiary other than 
husband). 

The schedule showing the 
treated by Mr. Moir is shown in the following 
table, the column of references being the 
volume and page numbers of the medico-actu- 


classes of risks 


arial committee: 


SCHEDULE SHOWING CLASSES OF RISKS 
ANALYZED 














First Year's Risk 
Ulti- 
Maximum | No. of | mate 
Crass. Reference. No. Ex- |Deaths | No. of 
posed in | 20 to60| Deaths 
Quinquen- to 
nial Group. Age 70 
(1) Underground Miners} Vol. III, | 2819 109 312 
(except Coal) pp. 110-11} (25-29) 
(2) Locomotive Engineers} Vol. III | 2786 94 277 
pp. 134-5 (30-34) 
(3) Teamsters...........] Vol. III 8740 171 612 
pp. 148-9 | (25-29) 
(4) Residents of Georgia] Vol. V 4424 144 500 
(except Sea Coast} pp. 78-9 | (25-29) 
Counties) | 
(5) Free Users of Alcohol] VolL"IV | 9659 192 1453 
pp. 76-7 | (30-34) 
(6) Married Women| Vol. 'I 18,380 520 | 2057 
(Beneficiary other} pp. 128-9 | (30-34) 
than Husband). 
| 
' 


Underground Miners (except coal)—Vol. III., pp. 
0-11, 


In this class we have an ultimate mortality which 
does not seem to follow any particular form of curve, 
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showing the following percentages of extra and the 
normal mortality at various ages, namely: 


Excess, 

Per Cent 
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When we come to study the first year’s risk and the 
deaths during one year after insurance we find, at 
ages under 36, noticeably higher death rates than show 
themselves at the same ages for miners insured for 
four years earlier; i. e., higher than an ultimate rate. 
The first year’s risk is confirmed by that of the second 
year, which still remains clearly higher than the ulti- 
mate rate at ages up to 37, inclusive. 

This may indicate either of two things: 

1. That the medical examiners in mining communi- 
ties are inefficient; or, ; 

2. That there is a good deal of adverse discrimina- 
tion on the part of agents and applicants who effect 
policies on poor and doubtful risks. 

It is understood that selected business, whether se- 
lected from a good or from a bad standpoint, will have 
a tendency in time to approximate to the general na- 
ture of the group from which the selection may have 
been made—hence the improvement with duration. 

Please bear in mind that a very small proportion of 
business of a fraudulent nature is sufficient to cause 
noticeable results in the mortality for the first year 
or two; three or four deaths per 1000 per annum 
would have a marked effect. Anyhow, the condition 
is interesting and peculiar. 

Locomotive Engineers—Vol. III, pp. 134-5. 

The graduation of this group was easy, in the matter 
of ultimate mortality, as shown in the diagram; but 
on examining the first year’s risk it seemed to follow, 
or even exceed, the ultimate curve, indicating that our 
medical and other selective measures were practically 
ineffective; or that in some way a number of poor 
risks were insured. As the numbers exposed to risk 
in the important quinquennial groups were under 3000, 
representing an average of less than 600 exposed to 
risk in each of the five years, with total deaths in the 
first year from ages 20 to 56 of only 94, I thought it 
well to examine the experience more thoroughly, study- 
ing also the second year’s risk, the third year’s risk 
and the first three combined. ; 

If the first year’s risk be assumed to be the same as 
the ultimate, the number of deaths which this theory 
would provide for would be 92, whereas the actual 
number in the first year was 94, as above stated. In 
the first three years the total number of deaths was 
211, and if the ultimate mortality curve were applied 
to such three years without modification of any kind, 
the expected deaths, as compared with the actual, 
would be 217. These severe tests, therefore, all point 
to the mortality in the early years amongst locomotive 
engineers, being very nearly identical with the ultimate 
mortality. 

Another interesting feature is that in the later years 
of life the mortality curve seems to merge into that of 
the normal mortality curve, a result which is not sur- 
prising, as railroads like to have such men retire from 
those duties about age 60, or not later than 65, Their 
hazardous occupation would appear to leave no ill 
effects. Extra mortality, therefore, is apparently ex- 
perienced only during early manhood and middle age. 
The percentages of the extra over the normal mortality 
are as follows: 


Excess, 

Per Cent 
Ae $Oe 5 neu cccnwwennneseuees are | 
ROB ccc claseceereenn ex een reeks 65 
YE | ECO CE OL CO reece 79 
YE | PPT ore eee eacane ae 
MAR GO oes cocdcasndenasesenaewars 54 
AGG O06 ccigecvacssicce ev nn wera rae | 


Teamsters—Vol. Il1l., pp. 148-9. 

In this class we seem to have a similar condition to 
that found among locomotive engineers—namely: indi- 
cations of extra mortality at the younger ages, and a 
merging into the normal ultimate curve about age 65. 
The percentages of extra over normal ultimate mor- 
tality at various ages are as follows: 


Excess, 

Per Cent 
Re BO nt ctevinesevcesntupagnues 31 
Age B80... ce cece ccccccccccccscccors 28 
V0 | errr Ck Cre Cer 27 
Age 40. cccccsccccvcvccccesccneses ee 
ye | errr ce iwabacs a irae ae 11 
Mame i saad soicassxatacsoncagens 16 
AGE 60. ovcccvcccvccecacencvecesnes 22 


Teamsters, as a class, are doubtless young men, 
and the largest number exposed to risk in the first 
year appears in youth, between the ages of 25 to 30; 
while, even at ages 20 to 25, a larger number is ex- 
posed in the first year than at ages 30 to 35. _ 

Being thus a young man’s occupation it is likely that 
many who enter as teamsters change in the course of 
a few years and adopt other work which is less hazard- 
ous. Doubtless those young teamsters who take life 
insurance represent the more thrifty and ambitious 
who are likely to become dissatisfied with the prospect 
of teaming all their lives—hence one reason for the 
lower percentage extras at the older ages. The first 
year’s risk might indicate that teamsters who continue 
in that occupation above age 55 are rather undesirable; 
but the figures are insufficient to be the basis of definite 
conclusions, 
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Georgia (Other than Sea Coast Counties)\—Vol. V 
bp. 78-79. 
In this group the ultimate mortality shows per- 
centages of extra over the normal as follows: 


” 


Ey 5 
r Cen 
Ye, | Sea ae Re ee ee oe ae : 
1 ES GE ne oe ee 
EO RELA ADAG o. 44 
DE Oe Ateceeeevamnne On 
Age Sinks cecnsaas bh ties wediuewann ae 35 
MEE ia hina ven ewes adaéneee> ae 


FS aE RATES De a 


There is a peculiar hump in the mortality curve be- 
tween ages 35 and 45; or, expressed in another way 
a_sudden increase in the death rate at and about age 
35. Of course, this might have been smoothed out in 
the graduation, and spread over the adjoining ages 
from 30 to 50; but the figures were so distinctive that 
I did not feel justified in removing a feature which 
may have some reason. 

Again it is apparent that selection and first year’s 
mortality differ from normal conditions, the difference 
between the first year’s mortality and the ultimate 
being small at the younger ages. One might suspect 
that the medical examinations are of indifferent quality 
and that some of the extra mortality experienced in 
Southern States may arise not so much from climatic 
conditions as from inexperienced examiners, If so 
there is all the more hope for improvement. Any: 
how, the mortality in the first year in this group is 
clearly higher than the ultimate mortality of normal 
standard risks. 


Free Users of Alcohol—Vol. IV., pp. 76-77. 

This is another class regarding which the diagrams 
are quite interesting. It will & observed that. the 
mortality in the first year does not differ much from 
the normal first year’s mortality; yet the ultimate mor- 
tality rate is very considerably higher than the ultimate 
mortality amongst normal lives. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the initial selection is effective, but that there 
is some influence causing degeneration later. One 
might suppose from the trend of the curves that a 
good many men who admit a general use of alcohol 
take it more freely than they state. This would be a 
natural conclusion, because a man is asked this ques- 
tion by the doctor, and answers off-hand to the best 
of his ability—the general tendency, doubtless, is to 
minimize the quantity, since the normal man does not 
keep any record, mentally or otherwise, of the num- 
ber of drinks he takes per day. 

Anyhow, it is apparent that the medical and other 
selective tests produce a mortality result in this class 
which is not to be criticised; that the use of alcohol 
does not produce an immediate heavy mortality; and 
that therefore in all probability the eney later mor- 
tality of this group is caused by a larger proportion of 
such people afterwards becoming excessive y ot steal 

Che percentages of the extra over the normal ulti- 
mate mortality in this class work out as follows: 


Excess, 

Per Cent 
Ree 9G aiccccciduvccas whesaswewwan 27 
Be Bik cicccceaes errr y rr rer ree 36 
Age 35..... Abe dtheneeeewes eeweede 49 
Ase 46320: CORCO4 ORS CREC OER EOCED S&S 54 
pe | Rere aaecnes aves babancacaaee 41 
Bad ines deihidthads ba vadnaene 41 
Pee Gi diocseae sabdaducacctaecanas 47 


Married Women (Beneficiary Other than Husband)— 
Vol. Il., pp. 128-9 

In this class there is also evidence of doubtful medi- 
cal selection, or. what comes to much the same thing, a 
discrimination against the companies by applicants. Of 
course, it is understood that in the case of women we 
cannot get such an efficient medical examination, partly 
from feminine delicacy and partly from other causes. 
Anyhow, the effect is most apparent from the graph 
at ages under 45. The first year’s mortality is almost 
constant from age 20 to age 47, and then there is a 
rapid increase to age 60, with the indication of a slower 
increase thereafter. The numbers at risk are large 
enough to give us considerable confidence in the 
figures and deductions. 

The ultimate mortality rates show in like manner 
very little change until near age 45; then a steady 
normal curve. The difference between the first-year 
mortality and the ultimate is much less than the normal, 
indicating that the selective tests are deficient. It 
would appear as if this class of women were subject 
to mortality rates considerably in excess of the normal 
—not only for the first year, but also for subsequent 
years at ages under 50. The percentages of the extra 
over the normal ultimate mortality are as follows: 


Excess, 

Per Cent 
Ri Te ct vcwadia dd Adama eda «oe 
PEEP ce ciwadienankede kh aaedias 31 
YO | re Ldvdanwad auneean dad aan aa 
BOE 2 cancadeesnanedeahaacanand 17 
YS! a ER re ae er ea oe 4 
BEG ccioekauws dreiwhvnenedees a a 
i GR ris ccd cacstancubecaslacdan . 4 


* Below normal. 


The normal male mortality curve could probabl 
have been used from about age 48 to age 70—the dif- 
ference being slight either one way or the other. But 
from the fact that there is so distinct an extra hazard 
at the younger ages and in the early insurance years, 
it would appear as if the financial loss from this class 
might be considerable, and we should take steps to 
overcome it. The older practice regarding female 
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risks would seem to be nearly right for this class, the 
extra premium being removed about age 45, 

All of the foregoing diagrams compare like with 
like; that is, groups of risks are analyzed from figures 
derived at the same time and under similar assump- 
tions by the medico-actuarial committee; while the basis 
of general comparison or table of measurement is the 
ultimate experience published by the same committee. 
In our practical day-to-day work, however, we are all 
using the American Experience Table, and our rating 
of risks is based upon premiums, etc., derived from 
that table. The mortality allowances are therefore 
those shown on the diagram, representing our existing 
standard table. 

It will be observed, for example, that the class of 
underground miners roughly follows, the curve which 
is expressed by 50 per cent in excess of the American 
Experience Table. But it must not be assumed from 
this that underground miners could properly be ac 
cepted with a 50 per cent extra mortality. This would 
be a serious and blundering assumption, because the in- 
dividual experience in the case of average lives by all 
well-conducted companies is likely to approximate to 
that of the M. A. Table, or to show a still further im- 
provement. It would, there fore, be a most unprofitable 
business to accept underground miners except as the 
result of strict selection and on the basis of the mor- 
tality extras shown on page 18, which range from 
about 70 per cent to 160 per cent in excess of the 
normal, 

Another point which must not be overlooked is that 
the fixed extra premium of $5 per $1000 used in 
graphic and other illustrations is assumed to be re- 
ceived net by the company—no commission payments 
or other expenses being involved in the collection of 
this amount. Some companies insist upon getting the 
extra premiums in this way; others pay a commission 
as well as collection charges. Differences in practice 
in matters of this kind must be taken into considera- 
tion in the handling of sub-standard business. 

As all of the diagrams are drawn on the same scale, 
it will be found that comparison can be easily made 
hy the use of a pair of compasses; or by cutting a 
sheet of paper in the shape of one of the curves 
under consideration. 

Notwithstanding all the information we have in the 
medico-actuarial volumes, there are still some points on 
which additional facts would be desirable. There is, 
for example, the question of the lapse rate in different 
classes. This has some effect upon mortality, and has 
been the subject of much discussion and argument. | 
should have liked to have seen a tabulation of lapses 
and surrenders in some of the larger classes, especially 
such as “Free Users of Alcohol,” because we suspect 
that such policyholders, when they revert to loose 
habits, may discontinue their policies. In trying to 
obtain some indication of the trend of lapses, I ex- 
amined the numbers remaining under observation in 
the classes analyzed. 


Team- | Geor- Free Mar- 
Users of | ried 


Under- | Loco- 
ground | motive | sters. gia, 


Miners | Engi- Ete. | Alcohol |Women 
neers. 

Ex esed in 

irst year, | | 

Ages at) 

issue 30 to} 

_ ae | 3,937 | 5,298 11,785 7,813 17,719 | 34,282 
Remainir 

ing pone 


in fifth year) 1,794 | 2,541 4,691 | 2,045 8,783 | 17,346 
Percentage...| 46% 48% 40% 38% 50% 51% 


Remaining 
exposed in 
tenth year. 633 948 2,173 1,303 3,983 | 6,967 

Percentage...| 16% 18% 18% 17% 22% 20% 




















The above figures are, I fear, of little real value 
because of one important disturbing factor—namely, 
the question whether the business of any class is recent 
or old. For example—a large company might have 
changed its practice and begun to accept underground 
miners nine years ago, in which case none of that 
business would be included as remaining exposed in 
the tenth year. Correct figures for lapses would be in- 
teresting, but are not available. 

A general review of the foregoing graphic illustra- 
tions will bring to our attention several important 
we * : 

That no one of the present methods of treating 
m standard risks is applicable to the different. cir- 
cumstances. 

2. That the extra mortality of some sub-standard 
classes attains an apparent maximum between ages 35 
-— 45. 

That none of the classes thus analyzed show an 
extra mortality increasing with advancing age. 

That an influence in this direction may be that 
polteyhoblione change their occupations after becoming 
policyholders, and their environment becomes normal 
— healthy. 

That much of the extra mortality is at the young 
ages and early years of insurance—the financial effect 
is therefore heavier than if the excess were spread 
evenly over the duration of the mortality table or 
came later in life. 

6. That for some classes of extra mortality it would 
appear as if the decreasing lien method could be ap- 
plied with much advantage, especially if used in con- 
junction with endowment insurance policies, 

That no two of the sub-standard groups thus an- 
alyzed show similar curves of mortality. Each one is 
individual. 
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That the normal table which we are using for 
Pt: purposes includes many of the risks which 
are thus shown to be subject to mortality rates above 
normal; accordingly, if a rigid selection were effected 
by the exclusion of all the hazardous risks we should 
find the differences in mortality still more marked. 

That, although premiums for sub-standard classes, 
ail be higher than normal, or the extra hazard met 
in some equivalent way, nevertheless the reserves for 
many of these hazardous groups would work out 
smaller than the normal reserves. This will be ap- 
parent to actuaries from the shapes of the ultimate 
curves. The curve for married women would, how- 
ever, indicate an opposite tendency. 


OPPOSED TO NEW MORTALITY TABLES 

Lawrence M. Cathles, actuary of the South- 
western Life of Dallas, upheld the view that 
a new mortality table is not necessary. He 
gave the following as the principal objection to 
the preparation of a new mortality table: 

1. The American Experience Table is safe and 
equitable, and does not work any injustice to 
the policyholders. 

2. If a new table forces lower rates, compa- 
nies will be stricter in their selection of risks, 
thus limiting the number of people who would 
be eligible for the benefits of life insurance. 

3. The data available are either insufficient or 
unsuitable, and it is doubtful whether that now 
at hand would correctly forecast the rate of 
mortality that will be actually experienced in 
the future. 

4. A new table involving a lower rate would 
reduce the amount allowed for acquisition ex- 
pense under the New York law. 

5. A table requiring a lower rate and higher 
reserves would work a hardship on new com- 
panies. 

6. The mortality table does not cover the ac- 
tual cost of insurance, but rather the actual 
mortality experienced. 

Mr. Cathles contended that even though a 
new table were prepared, it would not neces- 
sarily be adopted by all the States, as public 
interest would largely wane if it were shown 
that there was no material change in the rates 
and that reserves went up. The speaker pre- 
sented the following table, summarized from 
Gain and Loss Exhibits, saying that the actual 
net earnings of all non-participating compa- 
nies included in this table averaged 79 cents 
per $1000 insurance in force at the end of the 
year, and the dividends paid to the stock- 
holders during 1914 averaged less than two and 
three-quarters per cent of their capital stock, 
while the average earnings for all companies 
included therein were almost $3 per $1000 in- 
surance in force at the end of the year, of which 
$2.05 per $1000 was returned to policyholders in 
the shape of dividends and the dividends on 
stock averaged nearly three and one-half per 
cent. 

be figures given in the table are summarized from 
the Gain and Loss Exhibits of all life insurance com- 
panies with as much as $3,000,000 insur ance in force 
and with not more than $50,000, 000 of insurance in 
force. An allowance has been made in all calculations 
for such items as surplus from the sale of new stock, 
amounts paid out for reinsurance of other companies, 
amounts set aside for deferred dividend policies and 
dividends actually paid to both policyholders and stock- 
holders, 


Figures Based on 1914 All | Non-Participating 
Gain and Loss Exhibits. Companies. Companies. 
Number of sempentes - 112 


42 
Capital stock... ... $23,793,509.00 $12,965,137.00 


Insurance in force 1,453,831,408.00 421,078,604.00 
Loss from loading 5,894,895.00 2,862,021.00 
Gain from mortality 6,322,518.00 1,924,766.00 
Net earnings for year 4,363,627.00 330,687.00 


equal to $3.00 per M| equal to 79c. per M. 


Dividends to policyh’ders 2,983,934.00 10,126.00 
equal to $2.05 perM| ........... 
Dividends to stockh’ders 854,100.00 348,112.00 


equal to 3.6% equal to 2.7% 








_The table not only supports. the statements _ pre- 
viously made, but it also indicates that the effects of 
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any table more nearly reflecting actual experience than 
the American have already been discounted by the 
companies. The companies have offset the excess 
amount collected for mortality purposes by collecting 
in their premiums less than enough to meet the actual 
necessary expense of doing business. It is perfectly 
plain from a most superficial examination of Gain and 
Loss Exhibits that the average loading in non-partici- 
pating premiums is inadequate to meet the average 
expense of doing business. Premiums have not been 
increased on that account because the companies have 
relied upon mortality and other profits to make up the 
deficiency in the expense loading. 

Of course, conclusions based upon Gain and Loss 
Exhibits must be accepted with care, not only because 
of differences in the business of various companies, 
but also because of the lack of uniformity in treatment 
of the same items by various companies. I believe, 
however, that the above are fair deductions and they 
are supported in a general way by other investigations 
along similar lines. 

believe an unbiased examination of the facts will 
show that a new mortality table is not necessary either 
for the safety of the life insurance companies or for 
the protection of the insuring public. A new mor- 
tality table is desirable for the more exact information 
which it will place at the command of those responsible 
for the management of life insurance companies. The 
actual death rate experienced by life insurance com- 
panies and the force of competition will continue to 
govern the net cost of life insurance protection to the 
insuring public in the future just as it has always 
done in the past, irrespective of mortality tables. 


Mr. Cathles added many supplemental re- 
marks, among them being: 


MORTALITY IN YOUNG AND IN OLDER 
COMPANIES 


The following table shows the actual and expected 
mortality of several groups of companies (the figures 
for some of the companies in these groups were not 
readily available). In comparing the actual and ex- 
pected mortality in different companies it must be re- 
membered that young companies naturally have as a 
general rule a larger percentage of freshly selected 
business, and should show a lower ratio of mortality 
than older companies writing proportionately less new 
business: 


Percentage 

Actual Expected of Actual 
Experience in 1914. Mortality. Mortality. to Expected 
Mortality. 


C ompanies contrib- 
uting data for 
Medico - Actua - 
rial Table (35 out 
of total of 43).. 

American Life Con- 
vention Compa- 
nies (87 out of 


$136,205,523.00 | $187,094,918.00 79. ge 


96). 9,742,099.00 | 16,563,233.00 5g. gor 
C ompanies ‘in Table 
(105 out of 
MIB csccsa hee 6,501,880.00 
Non - Participating 
Companies — in 
Table A (40 out 
of 42) 1,683,822.00 3,£23,579.00 47 80% 


12,556,884.00 54 gor 


C ompanies in Table 


3 million to 5 mil- 
lion insurance 


in force....... 152,587.00 381,027.00 40% 
5 million to 10 
million _ insur- 
ance in force. 1,388,347.00 2,849, 153.00 48.7% 


10 million to 25 
million _insur- 
ance in force. . 2,165,041.00 4,261,145.00 | 50.8% 

25 million to 50 | 
million insur- 
ance in force. . 


2,795,905.00 5,065,559.00 | 55.1% 





The indications of the above table are that in spite 
of the comparative ‘“‘youth and inexperience” of young 
company managers, the death rate among the insured * 
in the younger companies while not likely to excee¢ 
greatly the death rate among those insured in the 
older companies whose experience forms a basis for 
the Medico- Actuarial Table is not likely to be less. 

* - 


THE EPOCHAL YEAR 
At Saturday’s meeting, Felix G. Cross, presi- 
dent of the Columbia Life of Cincinnati, de- 
livered an entertaining address on the events 
of the past year in the social world at large 
and in the insurance world. He gave a general 
retrospect of the effect of the European war 

and the need of a peace campaign. 
Charles W. Helser, superintendent of agents 
for the Continental Life of Salt Lake City, de- 
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livered a few remarks on the necessity for a 
strict code of ethics among the field men 
as a means of bringing to the profession of life 
insurance agents that repute to which it is 
justly entitled. He said that, as the agents 
really represent the company, and, as far as 
the policyholder is concerned, is the company, 
they should play the game according to the 
rules. 

In discussing this paper, H. O. Stark, assist- 
ant secretary and agency manager of the Okla- 
homa National Life of Oklahoma City, said that 
he believed that it was up to the companies to 
eliminate the unethical agent from the field. 
According to his view the agency profession was 
largely handicapped in the past by the lack of a 
uniform life insurance policy. This afforded 
opportunity for much unethical operation by the 
agents, and especially appealed. to the man 
whose motives were not always the highest 
morally. However, this difficulty has been 
swept aside by the standard provision policy. 
But there still remains one serious problem, 
and that is the tendency to make extra induce- 
ments in the agency contract to a known pro- 
ducer of big business. Mr. Stark expressed the 
hope that the time is near at hand when this ob- 
stacle would be removed, 
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Events at the Exposition 
[Special Despatch to THE SPECTATOR] 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Oct. 5.—Over one hun- 
dred agents of the American National of Galves- 
ton arrived at the Inside Inn on Monday for a 
five days’ visit. No business sessions will be 
held, but the time will be devoted to sightseeing. 

The American Life Convention members were 
officially welcomed at the Exposition Monday, 
when a commemorative bronze medal was pre- 
sented to ‘the institution. Secretary Blackburn 
acted as chairman, and the presentation was 
made by Willard Done, as a recognition of the 
accomplishments of the convention in promoting 
the usefulness and betterment of life insurance. 
President Grimsley, newly elected, accepted the 
medal, and a brief address by First Vice-Presi- 
dent Reynolds, detailing the history of the con- 
vention, closed the proceedings. 

The largest agency meeting of the year con- 
vened this morning, when nearly a thousand 
agents of the casualty branch of the A®tna Life 
reached here for a five days’ stay. A business 
session will be held on Wednesday at the Inside 
Inn, while Thursday will be Aitna Day at the 
Exposition, with a special programme. On Friday 
a visit to Mount Tamalpais and Muir Woods will 
occupy the day, and the party leaves Saturday 
evening. 





Pittsburg Association Dinner 


At the banquet of the Pittsburg Life Under- 
writers Association, at which the new officials 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
were installed, Edward A. Woods, the president 
of the National Association, outlined its con- 
templated activities for the coming year. It will 
seek relief from excessive taxation burdens, the 
elimination of the side liner, constructive sales- 
manship, an increased membership, and a cam- 
paign of general publicity and education. 





—The Fidelity Life of Sioux City, la., is making 
rapid progress under the organization direction of 
President Ralph H. Rice. In a recent bulletin issued 
by the city the Fidelity Life is proclaimed as one of 
the leading financial institutions. 
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AMERICAN ASSURANCE OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Company Now Under New Management 
—Result of the Supplemental 
Examination 


All of the former directors of the American 
Assurance Company of Philadelphia recently 
resigned, and were succeeded by directors rep- 
resenting the purchasers and present owners of 
the controlling interest in the company’s stock. 
Since the new parties in interest have taken con- 
trol, there has been a complete separation be- 
tween the American Assurance Company and the 
American Corporation, which latterly. formerly 
held the controlling interest. The new manage- 
ment has reduced the company’s overhead ex- 
penses nearly $30,000 per annum by the elimina- 
tion of all unnecessary salaries, and $15,000 by 
the closing of unnecessary branch offices and 
general agencies. The new interests secured the 
repayment to the company of nearly $85,000 in 
cash, which makes good the impairment of capi- 
tal and providing a surplus. The accident and 
health business has been disposed of to the 
Casualty Company of America, and the company 
will continue for a time the conduct of the life 
insurance business as formerly. 

The examiners of the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department have reported the condition of the 
American Assurance Company on September 15, 
1915, as follows: Total admitted assets, $468,- 
025; liabilities, except capital, $156,550; capital, 
$300,000; net surplus, $11,474. 

The report goes on to mention the fact ‘that 
financial interests closely identified with the 
management of the Pension Mutual Life Insur- 
ance of Pittsburg have purchased from the 
American Corporation 21,189 shares of the 35,000 
shares of the outstanding capital stock of the 
American Assurance Company. The report then 
tells of the resignations of the old directors and 
the election of new directors and officers. 

On receiving $83,765 from the American Cor- 
poration, the American Assurance Company then 
released the American Corporation from all 
duties, claims, causes of action, etc., to the 
date of said release. The American Corporation 
also agreed to terminate the contracts between 
the two companies relative to reinsurance of the 
business of the Imperial Assurance Company, the 
Universal Life, Health and Accident Company, 
the American Miners Accident Association of 
Indiana, and the Peoria Life Insurance Com- 
pany. On July 31, 1915, the American Corpora- 
tion carried as an asset $68,824, due from Ameri- 
can Assurance Company on account of these con- 
tracts. At a directors’ meeting on September 15 
the president was authorized to negotiate with 
other companies looking to the making of con- 
tracts for the reinsurance of all or part of the 
company’s business. 

E. W. Frain was elected president pro tem., 
Thomas Wood was elected secretary, and later 
assistant treasurer, and W. A. Ogg was elected 
treasurer. 


Knights of Honor Reinsured 


The Federal Court at St. Louis has authorized 
the receiver for the Knights of Honor, a fra- 
ternal, to reinsure the membership in the Con- 
tinental Beneficial Association of Philadelphia. 
No increase will be made in rates, but the 
amount of insurance will be reduced twenty-five 

,,per cent. No medical examination is required 


‘Wand the receiver is to receive fifteen per cent 
at ? ; 
«of the premiums paid by the reinsured members 
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during the first year to liquidate the indebted- 
ness of the Knights of Honor. 


Life Notes 


—FPaul H. Kremer, who has been with the North- 
western Mutual Life, and G. T. Vermillion of the 
Central Life have been appointea general agents for 
the Penn Mutual Life in Wisconsin, with headquarters 
at Milwaukee. 

The annual fall dinner of the Boston Life Under- 
writers will be held on Tuesday, October 26, probably 
at the new City Club, where all such dinners are being 
given now-a-days, much to the disgust of the local 
hostelries. President Swett is arranging the list of 
speakers for the occasion. 

~—-The States of Utah, Arizona and New Mexico 
have begun an examination of the Inter-Mountain Life 
Insurance Company of Salt Lake City. Paul L. 
Woolston of Denver is the actuary in charge. The 
examination is under the auspices of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. 

—The fall meeting of the Actuarial Society of 
America will be held at Philadelphia, October 28 and 
29. The chief item of interest is consideration of the 
recommendation of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners that preliminary work be under- 
taken on the formulation of a new mortuary table. 

—W. W. Hodges, long prommently identified with 
life insurance in Boston as junior partner of the 
agency firm of Hodges & Hodges, Boston agents for 
the Mutual Benefit, diea last Monday, aged sixty- 
seven. Mr. Hodges retired from business in 1903, 
Col. Hedges remaining as sole partner until last July, 
when he also retired. Mr. Hodges was a former 
president of the Boston Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 

—The first numbers of “Grit,” a new agency publi- 
cation by the Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, 
appeared during September. The new publication is 
published weekly and is proving very popular among 
sankers Life men. It has an attractive cover design, 
is well printed on good paper, and has been attractively 
illustrated with pictures showing events of the recent 
trip made to San Francisco by the Hundred Thousand 
Dollar Club of the company for its annual convention. 
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CAMPAIGN NOW ON 
Fall Agency Contests of Companies Now On 


Superintendents and managers of all industrial 
companies are busy organizing their forces for 
a good long drive at all records for the last 
quarter of the present year. The districts in 
all parts of the country of the Metropolitan 
Life, the John Hancock Mutual Life, the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, and the Colonial Life, 
have made remarkable records during the first 
three quarters of a difficult year. The smaller 
companies, such as the Public Savings, the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, have made re- 
markable gains by increasing their ordinary 
production along with substantial advances in 
industrial business. Season contests between 
local organizations have resulted in enthusi- 
astic effort that was not without result. Now, 
with the last quarter at hand, new vigor is in- 
stilled into the canvassing force by their su- 
perintendents and managers. 


Public Savings Men Meet 


The managers of the various districts of the 
Public Savings of Indianapolis held their third- 
quarter session at the home office on Septem- 
ber 24. The morning session was devoted to 
the routine business of the association and the 
discussion of important features of the busi- 
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ness. A paper was read by Manager W. C. 
Whitney on “How to Retain Agents,’’ which was 
of great interest, and a general discussion was 
entered into. Luncheon was served at the Clay- 
pool hotel, with President H. Thomas Head, Di- 


vision Managers Leo Head and W. S. Deming, 
Medical Director Dr. M. C. Leeth and Secre- 
tary Charles W. Folz in attendance. Enthusi- 


astic talks were made by all present and plans 
outlined for a vigorous fourth-quarter cam- 
paign. 

A most excellent meeting of Kokomo District 
Staff was held in Kokomo Saturday, Septem- 
ber 25. President Head, Supervisor Leo Head 
and Secretary Charles W. Folz were in at- 
tendance. Manager Smith distributed a num- 
ber of elegant prizes to winners in a contest 
that had just closed. Superintendent Smith and 
Agents Farley, Marvin and McCormack carried 
away the trophies. 


Changes and Promotions in the Home Life 

The Home Life of Philadelphia announces the 
following changes: Assistant Superintendent 
O'Malley, promoted to superintendent at Wilkes- 
Barre; Special Representative Morlock, pro- 
moted to superintendent at Philadelphia No. 2; 
Assistant Charles Day, promoted to field in- 
spector; F. E. Meyrellis, promoted to assistant 
in charge at Norristown; Agent J. Hessian, pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent at Philadel- 
phia No. 2; Agent J. Moffit, promoted to assist- 
ant superintendent at Wilkes-Barre; Agent K. 
Stein, promoted to assistant superintendent at 
Philadelphia No. 1; D. K. Mothersbaugh, ap- 
pointed resident agent at Williamsport, Pa.; 
M. D. Diehl, appointed resident agent at York, 
Pa.; Agent L. C. Fowler, promoted to assistant 
superintendent at Dover, Del. 


Changes in the John Hancock Mutual 

The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston re- 
cently announced the promotion of the follow- 
ing agents to assistants in their respective dis- 
Irving Levey, Brooklyn II; James P. 
Shallow, Brooklyn II; August Praetorius, 
Schenectady; Samuel Besen, Brooklyn, I; John 
Kelly, Brooklyn I; Fred H. Meyerer, Brooklyn I; 
teorge Colbeck, Chicago II; William L. Ains- 
worth, Cincinnati I; Paul O. Ochsner, Allen- 
town; Allen D. Macdonell, Pittsburg II. Arthur 
G. Forrester has been promoted from agent to 
application inspector at Long Island City. 


tricts: 


Colonial Life Appointments 

The following appointments have been an- 
nounced by the Colonial Life of Jersey City: 
T. P. Higgins, manager, West Philadelphia; 
Charles Nayman, assistant manager, Reading; 
F. A. Jones, assistant manager, West Phila- 
delphia; J. Giblin, assistant manager, Trenton; 
R. J. Donlon, assistant manager, Jersey City; 
F. A. Jones, assistant manager, West Phila- 
delphia; V. Ciaramella, assistant manager, 
Orange. 





Agents Visit Home Office 

The following members of the Easton (Pa.) 
district of the Prudential of Newark recently 
visited the home office in a body: Superinten- 
dent J. L. Neiger; Assistants H. D. Randall, R. 
H. Piatt, P. G. Martin, J. Bishop, H. Hughes, 
F. L. Ihrie, A. Mauch, D. J. Thomas; and Agents 
W. C. Strunk, L. V. Mather, W. R. Homan, S. 
W. Albert, A. Zellner, L. F. Siegfried, C. H. 
Nicholas, E. F. Lilly, E. R. Heiney, F. Sours, 
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L. C. Hagaman, C. R. Crick, B. R. Lommason, 
R. D. Lucy. B. J. Schoch, H. E. Imlay, G. C. Un- 
angst, A. R. Phillips, W. J. Schinstine, L. D. 
Smith and R. W. Luther, also former Assistant 
J. A. Dougherty, now on disability, who came as 
the superintendent’s personal guest. 


Western and Southern Expanding 

The Western and Southern Life of Cincinnati 
is preparing to enter Michigan with both its in- 
dustrial and its ordinary life departments, and 
will build up separate agencies for the handling 
of the two types of business. W. J. Lonergan, 
formerly home office inspector, has been made 
superintendent of the Detroit district, in which 
the only industrial office will be established for 
the present. 


Industrial Notes 

L. L. Gardner, formerly assistant superintendent 
of Chicago district No. 2 of the Roval Life, has been 
appointed superintendent of district No. 6, at Fifty- 
fifth and Halstead streets. 

The Brooklyn II. district of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of celebrated the week ending 
September 4 with a special effort of production in 
honor of the thirty years’ service of the district super- 
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intendent, Bernard Joachim. 

—The Metropolitan Life of York has circu- 
lated a reproduction of an extensive editorial in The 
New York Sun under the heading “What One Soul- 
less Corporation Does.’’ The article is a review of 
the welfare work of the company among its employees. 

—k. KF. Taylor, formerly general agent of the 
monthly department of the National Life of the U. S. 
of A, at Memphis, has been appointed general agent 
for the monthly department and superintendent of the 
health and department at In- 


New 


weekly life, accident 
dianapolis. 

—A general conference of representatives of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company was recently 
held in Little Rock. J. P. Bradley of New York, 
superintendent of the Southwestern agencies of the 
company, presided over the session, at which thirty 
were present, 


CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS _ 


James J. Hoey on State Fund 

At a dinner given to James J. Hoey, former 
Second Deputy Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York, by a large number of insurance of- 
ficials last week, Mr. Hoey was the principal 
speaker. The dinner was given as an appreci- 
ation of his work while connected with the In- 
surance Department. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Hoey said 
that the New York insurance law is in need 
of intelligent revision. He also took occasion 
to comment on the State Fund for compensa- 
tion. He said, in part: 


When the State Fund was created as a competitor 
of the insurance companies, would you not think that 
in all decency and fairness the same rules and regula- 
tions would govern the State Fund as are prescribed 
for insurance companies? The advocates of the State 
Fund knew, however, they could not compete on an 
equal footing with the insurance companies, and so a 
few little jokers were put into the law, and the State 
Fund was turned loose without any restriction or re- 
straint whatsoever. We are now witnessing the spec- 
tacle of one department of the State regulating and 
supervising the insurance companies, while another de- 
partment of the State—the State Fund—is openly 
violating every rule and regulation prescribed for the 
insurance companies. The State Fund has no capital 
or surplus; it is not subject to departmental examina- 
tion; it fixes its own rates and reserves. Its expenses 
are borne by the general taxpayers. 

In my opinion, the State Fund is not only operating 
in violation of all the rules of the game, but it is 
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operating illegally. I do not think that the general 
taxpayers of the State can legally be assessed and 
made to pay the expense of the maintenance of the 
State Fund. Why would not the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company 
and the Standard Oil insure in the State Fund when 
one-fifth of the cost of their insurance is saddled on 
the taxpayers of the State? ‘hen, again, the State 
Fund has said to these employers: ‘You insure with 
us and you will be relieved of all liability.” In re- 
lieving employers of liability the natural inference is 
that the liability is assumed by the State; but such is 
not the case, for it is specifically provided in the 
statute that the State assumes no such liability. I do 
not believe that the State Fund can deprive by agree- 
ment with the employer the injured workman of his 
right to sue his employer in the event of the failure 
of the insurance carrier, but that is what would happen 
in the event of the insolvency of the State Fund if the 
workmen’s compensation law is upheld. 





Commonwealth Bonding and Casualty 
Company 

The applications of fifteen local agents of Fort 
Worth, intervening in the receivership proceed- 
ing for the Commonwealth Bonding and Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company of Fort Worth, to have 
all proceedings in connection with the receiver- 
ship set aside, and then for the removal of J. W. 
Mitchell as one of the receivers, were denied 
last week by District Judge Terrell, who held 
that the receivership was legal and that Mr. 
Mitchell was not disqualified to act as a receiver. 
An appeal probably will be taken from his deci- 
sion, 

Two grounds were set up in the motion to set 
aside the whole receivership proceedings. The 
first was that a receivership was necessarily an- 
cillary to some other proceeding and could not 
be created except in that way, while in thig suit 
the receivership was the sole end sought. The 
other was that the company was an Arizona cor- 
poration and that the Texas statutes did not 
authorize the appointment of a receiver for a 
foreign corporation except on the application of 
the attorney general. In that connection it was 
indicated that an effort would be made to get 
the State of Arizona into the controversy. 

In the effort to oust Mr. Mitchell it was al- 
leged that he was disqualified because he was a 
stockholder in two corporations which are cred- 
itors of the Commonwealth. The court held that 
his stock holdings were small and the claims in- 
volved were relatively insignificant and that his 
interest in them would be too slight to disqualify 
him. Attorneys for the applicants insisted, how- 
ever, that under the statute the amount of a 
man’s interest did not make any difference. 

Other grounds on which the issue was pursued 
lay in the argument that the receiver 
member of the firm of Mitchell, Gartner & Wal- 
ton, which did not write any business for the 
Commonwealth, while all of the intervening 
firms did, and that he was therefore in direct 
competition with the company and the inter- 
venors and their interests were accordingly an- 
tagonistic. Judge Terrell held that Mitchell 
could not be a competitor of the company, as it 
was dead with the appointment of C. D. Hill as 
receiver several days before Mr. Mitchell’s ap- 
pointment, and also that all of its policies ex- 
pired and became of no further effect at that 
time. 
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Bankers’ Blanket Bond 
legislation of New 
American 


Taking advantage of the 
York State last year, permitting 
surety companies to write broader policies, the 
following companies formed a _ pool to 
write bankers’ coverage: National Surety; 
A7Xtna Accident and Liability; Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty; Hartford Accident and Indemnity, and 
Globe Indemnity. The bond is issued by any 
one of the five companies up to $100,000 in ex- 
cess of the regular fidelity honds and will cover 
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any loss discovered during the life of the bond. 
That is, should a loss five years old turn up, 
the sureties will pay their share of the loss. 
In this plan the bank deals only with one com- 
pany, while the loss is paid by each member 
of the pool who pays one-fifth of the total loss. 


Badger Casualty Changes Name 

The formalities in connection with the change 
of name of the Badger Casualty Company of 
Green Bay, Wis., to the Midland Casualty Com- 
pany of Wisconsin, have been completed, and the 
change of name has been certified to by the 
Wisconsin Insurance Department. The home 
office will be at Green Bay, but the general of- 
fices will be in Chicago. The company is now 
entering twelve more States in order to com- 
plete the consolidation of the business written 
by the Midland Casualty Company of Illlinois. 
As soon as licenses are obtained the agents of 
the latter company will be relicensed in accord- 
ance with the statutory requirements. 


Golf Tournament of the Casualty and 
Surety Club 


The Casualty and Surety Club of New York 
will hold another golf tournament and dinner 
at the Glen Ridge Country Club, Glen Ridge, 
N. J., on October 7. This will be the last tour- 
nament of the season. Foursomes will begin 
at 9 A. M., lunch may be had at convenience, 
and dinner will take place at 7 P. M. A. Dun- 
can Reid is chairman of the golf committee and 
F. R. Woodbury is secretary, the other members 
being Geo. H. Ackerman, R. H. Folsom and 
yeo. W. Allen. 


W. B. Shoe Made Chief Inspector 


Manager Lemuel G. Hodgkins of the Massa- 
chusetts Rating and Inspection Bureau has ap- 
pointed W. B. Shoe as chief inspector. Mr. Shoe 
comes from the Ocean Accident, where he was 
chief safety engineer, with a fine record. Mr. 
Hodgkins goes to New York this week to attend 
a joint conference of the Massachusetts Rating 
and Inspection Bureau, the Service Bureau of 
New York and the Rating Board of New York, 
to which a number of Insurance Department of- 
ficials have been invited. 


Central Ohio Surety Underwriters 
Organized 


General agents and managers of surety com- 
panies at Columbus have organized the Central 
Ohio Surety Underwriters Association with the 
following officers: President, James W. Carroll, 
National Surety Company; vice-president, Frank 
Tallmadge, U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany; secretary, H. S. Dones, New England 
Equitable. Practically all of the agents have 
become members. Meetings will be held once a 
month, 


London and Lancashire Indemnity 

The London and Lancashire Indemnity of New 
York hag reinsured the business in the United 
States of the London and Lancashire Guarantee 
and Accident of Toronto, which has retired from 
October 1. The New York Company has already 
been admitted to practically all the States in 
which the Canadian company operated. By the 
transaction the London and Lancashire Indem- 
nity acquires business aggregating about $1,500, - 
000 premiums a year. 
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AETNA AGENTS MEET 


More Than 1000 Producers Qualified 
for Pacific Coast Trip 





TRAVEL OVER 7700 MILES 


Long Tour for Agents and Their Guests— 
Programme Features 


‘‘Altna-Izers,” by which term is meant agents 
of the Attna Life Insurance Company all over 
the country, are in convention at the big Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco. By 
winning 100 points during the six months end- 
ing August 31, six hundred agents qualified for 
the convention, and, together with invited guests 
and officers of the company, the total number 
attending the convention is over one thousand, 
the biggest convention ever given by an insur- 
ance company in the world. The poor weather 
had no effect on the Aetna selling organization 
during the summer and all records were broken 
by the agents in paid-for new business. 

The grand tour to the Pacific Coast started by 
three special trains leaving from Boston, Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York, and Grand Central 
Station in New York. Following these trains 
delegates from intervening points joined the 
main party at Pittsburg, Buffalo, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, Colorado Springs and Salt Lake 
City. The trains were all properly ‘‘AStna-Ized”’ 
with large signs and other decorations and a 
lively time was kept up during the entire route. 
The entire party arrived at Colorado Springs 
October 2 and the delegates improved their op- 
portunity to see the Garden of the Gods and 
other interesting places in the vicinity. The 
major scenic attractions of the West were seen 
and enjoyed by the entire party. 

Many attractive features were on the pro- 
gramme. Among the items scheduled were ad- 
dresses by Charles C. Moore, president of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and 
Commissioner W. L. Hathaway of the World’s 
Insurance Congress Events. Educational phases 
of the business were discussed at the various 
business meetings by men well qualified in their 
particular fields. Vice-President Walter C. 
Faxon and other officials of the company were 
among the speakers. A question box was con- 
ducted at each session, which was given over to 
a special field of underwriting. 


Casualty Notes 


A man with technical education and a knowledge 
of compensation experience advertises his services in 
another column. 

—The Casualty and Surety Club of New York will 
hold its second golf tournament of this year at Glen 
Ridge, N. J., to-day, October 7. 

—The Surety Association of New York has elected 
these officers: President, A. G. Oakley; vice-president, 
FE. C. Lunt; secretary, L. S. Moore. 

—The United States Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company has been incorporated in Massachusetts to 
do compensation and liability business. 

The directors of the Pacific Coast Casualty Com- 
pany have asked the consent of the stockholders to a 
reduction of capital stock from $300,000 to $200,000, 
adding the difference to surplus. 

—Welker Given, secretary of the Iowa Industrial 
Commission since its inception, tendered his resigna- 
tion, to become effective September 30, because ot 
overworked eyes. He was secretary of the employers’ 
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liability commission named by the legislature to in- 
vestigate and report a suitable law prior to the passage 
of the statute now in effect. 


—J. P. Caples and J. T. Collins, of the Inter-State 
Holding Company of Hoboken, special agents of the 
“Etna Accident and Liability Company of Hartford, 
are two of the many agents who qualified for the con- 
vention at San Francisco, 

—William A. McCann, who has been for two years 
in the service of the New England Equitable, has been 
promoted to take the place of J. A. Van Doren, re- 
signed, as chief inspector of the liability and work- 
men’s compensation departments. 

—The Massachusetts Insurance Department has ap- 
proved the application for a charter of the United 
States Mutual Liability Company to be located at 
Quincy. The officers and directors are affiliated with 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Company. 

—Ralph E. Valentine and Robert F. King, who have 
been identified with the American Surety of New 
York at Kansas City, Mo., have formed a partnership 
under the style of Valentine & King, and have been 
appointed general agents in that city for the Globe In- 
demnity. 

—The Manufacturers and Traders Casualty is being 
organized at Detroit, with a capital stock of $150,000. 
Mark T. McKee, secretary of the Michigan Insurance 
Federation; Clarence L. Ayres, president of the North- 
ern Assurance, and F. H,. Aldrich, counsel for the 
Northern Assurance, are among the directors. 

-The Guardian Casualty and Guaranty Company 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, has been licensed by the 
State Department of Insurance and Banking to do 
business in Texas. The company will do an accident 
and health, employers’ and public liability, and has a 
capital stock of $250,000 and surplus of $257,392. 

—The Health and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence has published copies of its constitution and by- 
laws, list of members and officers. This pamphlet has 
been sent to all members of the conference ind to the 
supervising officials of each State, calling attention to 
the resolution of the conference relative to twisting. 

—During the month of September, the first month 
in which the new Oklahoma workmen’s compensation 
act was effective, 355 accidents which might result in 
claims were reported to the industrial commission. 
Compensation insurance rate for oil-field workers has 
been reduced from $5.25 to $4.25 by the Oklahoma 
Insurance Board, and for drillers from $5.40 to $4.32. 

Frank M. Boyd, secretary of the Indiana and 
Ohio Live Stock Insurance Company of Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., has returned from a trip through the 
States of New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, where he was in conference with 
Eastern general and special agents for his company. 
The Indiana and Ohio has made a nice gain in these 
States during 1915. 

—Aldén & Russell have been appointed resident man- 
agers for Massachusetts of the plate glass department 
of the Casualty Company of America. The firm an- 
nounces that Albert Hanscomb, an honor man of the 
Insurance Library Association lecture courses, will 
enter its service as office manager of its fire depart- 
ment. He has been for several years counterman 
with OBrion, Russell & Co., and latterly with Russell 
& Fairfield. 

—W. C. Burton, special representative of the “Two 
Hartfords”—the Hartford Fire and the Hartford Acci 
dent and Indemnity Company—has shown considerable 
enterprise in pushing the recently established live stock 
department. The companies named issue policies to 
insure race and show horses and registered stock 
against death from disease or any other cause, in- 
cluding hazards of transportation and exhibition any- 
where in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 

After approval of its charter by the attorney gen- 
eral’s department, license has been issued to do busi 
ness in Texas to the American Health Association of 
Dallas by the Department of Insurance and Banking. 
This corporation is to do a mutual assessment accident 
insurance business upon the assessment plan, and has 
no capital stock. There are seven directors, as follows: 
Dr. M. M. Carrick, Dr. J. T. Bernard, Dr. A. W. 
Carnes, Dr. S. E. Milliken, S. A. Henderson, G. C. 
Waldrop, all of Dallas, and J. V. Bernard of De Soto. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 
Dinner to James J. Hoey.—The address of 
J. J. Hoey at the Waldorf banquet in his honor 
last week was a fiery appeal to the companies 
This is an age of 


to fight for their rights. 
belligerency, and it is about time the under- 
writers exhibited some backbone in resistance 
to the assaults upon their independence. 

Windle’s Real Duties.—The erroneous im- 
pression that Mr. Windle of Atlanta will (if 
the Board approves) come here to work upon 
adjustments, as recommended by the loss com- 
mittee, to supersede the secretary, has been 
dissipated by emphatic denials. The object of 
employing Mr. Windle is to employ him on the 
many small losses not calling for regular as- 
signments. The hope is that by using Mr. 
Windle on a regular salary to do away with 
the expenses saddled upon the interested com- 
panies in individual cases. 

Insurance Society Meeting.— Martin Con- 
hoy of Griggs, Baldwin & Baldwin delivered 
an interesting address on “Cancellation and 
Substitution” before the members of the In- 
surance Society on Tuesday. ‘The meeting was 
well attended, and the paper was enthusiastic- 
ally received. James A. McKenna is scheduled 
to speak at the meeting on October 19 on the 
subject, “Ascertainment of Value and Profit 
Books of Account.” 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Wilbur Secures Promotion.—J. R. Wilbur 
has been appointed assistant secretary of the 
Continental Fire at the Western department 
office in Chicago. 

Hanover Appoints New Assistant Man- 
ager in Chicago.—Montgomery Clark, for- 
merly the Wisconsin agent for the Hanover 
‘ire, has been called to the Western depart- 
ment office at Chicago and given the title of 
assistant manager, succeeding Fred A. Hub- 
hard, who will go to the home office at New 
York in November in an official capacity. 

Chicago Board Gives Luncheon.—The 
regular fortnightly fellowship luncheon of the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters was resumed 
last week at the Fort Dearborn hotel after a 
recess during the summer season. J. M. Wile 
presided. The committee for the next lunch- 
eon consists of S. S. Vastine, H. V. Burrows 
and James I, Naghten. 

Cook County Field Club Meets.—The regu- 
lar monthly meeting and luncheon of the Cook 
County Field Club was held last week at the 
Great Northern Hotel. J. M. Newburger 
was the principal speaker. His theme was 
“Dwelling House and Flat Building Rates in 
Cook County.” 

Niagara Agency in Chicago.—The Niagara 
and the Niagara-Detroit Underwriters have 
gone on the sole agency basis in Chicago. The 
Niagara was located with Letterman & Cham- 
berlin, Herrick, Auerbach & Vastine, and 
Enger & Barnett, all of which are taken up and 
with Moore, Case, 


from 


the sole agency located 
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Lyman & Hubbard. The Niagara-Detroit Un- 
derwriters were located with Moore, Case, 
Lyman & Hubbard, H. P. Magill & Co., and 
I’, M. Rice & Co., and locates its sole agency 
with Letterman & Chamberlin. The Niagara 
is now in position to meet any enforcement of 
the proposed three-agency rule in Chicago. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Winter Courses of Study.—Some forty 
persons have made inquiry concerning the out- 
look for the winter insurance courses of the 
Boston Insurance Library Association, which 
will this year be the third year course of the 
Insurance Institute, and the prospects for a 
large enrollment are good. Workmen’s com- 
pensation may be added to the list of subjects 
this year. 

Underwriters Bureau Inspectors.—Gorham 
Dana, manager of the Underwriters Bureau of 
New England, announces the following addi- 
tions to the staff of Bureau inspectors: Percy 
W. Usher, formerly with the factory mutuals 
for a number of years, but more recently with 
the Boston Casualty Company, and Joseph A. 
Tufts, a graduate of Dartmouth College, who 
is taking up insurance engineering for the first 
time. 

Boston Board Election.—Much interest is 
being manifested, in the forthcoming annual 
election of the Boston Board, since President 
Ie. H. Woods is not a candidate for re-election. 
At the next meeting it is probable that a 
nominating committee will be announced. 


Amazon Fire Insurance Company 

District Judge John W. Hayson, of the Okla- 
homa State Court at Oklahoma City, September 
30, denied the application of stockholders who 
sought a receivership for the Amazon Fire In- 
surance Company, Shawnee, Okla., now in pro- 
cess of liquidation. The decision amounted to 
an exoneration for Vice-President E. C. Stanard 
and Secretary C. H. Eckford, charged by the 
suing stockholders with dissipating the com- 
pany’s assets, and under the order the two of- 
ficers will continue the liquidation of the com- 
pany, which was started last March. Insurance 
Commissioner A. L. Welch of Oklahoma inter- 
vened in behalf of the company officers, and in 
his petition asked that they be allowed to con- 
tinue the work of liquidation. He declared that 
the State Insurance Department was familiar 
with the condition of the Amazon and confident 
that the present officials could complete the li- 
quidation better than could receivers. He 
charged also that the majority of stockholders 
were averse to the receivership proceedings. 


Western Union Committees 

P. D. MeGregor, president of the Western 
Union, has appointed the special and standing 
committees for the ensuing term. Most of the 
transfers result from the recent official changes. 
The governing committee is made up as follows: 
J. W. Cochran, Fire Association; R. E. Lidster, 
Pheenix of London; C. R. Street, Fidelity-Phe- 
nix; and C. R. Tuttle, Continental, term expiring 
in April, 1916; and George H. Batchelder, Penn- 
sylvania; Dugan & Carr, Hartford; T. E. Galla- 
gher, 42tna; P. T. Kelsey, Sun of London, and C. 
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A. Ludlum, Home of New York, term expiring 
September, 1916. The membership of the joint 
conference committee is identical with the goy- 
erning committee. The new members of the 
committee are Messrs. Batchelder, Kelsey and 
Gallagher, succeeding C. W. Higley, J. F. Joseph 
and George E. Haas. On the arbitration com- 
mittee George E. Haas succeeds C. R. Street, 
and on the bulletin committee Mr. Haas becomes 
chairman, succeeding C. W. Higley. On _ the 
grievance committee John Marshall, Jr., of the 
Firemans Fund, succeeds J. W. Cochran; James 
F. Joseph of the Sterling becomes chairman Of the 
map committee, succeeding C. R. Street, and W. 
B. Meikle of the Western and British America 
succeeds Mr. Street as chairman of the patrol 
committee. Mr. Meikle takes Mr. Kelsey’s place 
on the committee on publicity and education. 
On the committee on sprinklered risks Fred S. 
James succeeds James F. Joseph. 


German-American Elects Vice-President 
The German-American Insurance Company has 
Jesse E. White vice-president of the 
company to succeed Charles H. Coffin, who is to 
become president of the Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company in the near future. Mr. White has 
been identified with the German-American for 
many years and has been assistant 
since 1912, in which capacity he gave special at- 
tention to the agency department. 


elected 


secretary 





Regarding Inspection by Firemen 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Referring to the editorial in your issue of Sep- 

tember 16 headed ‘‘Inspection by Firemen:” 

I did not read Fire Marshal Winship’s 
address, but it was necessary for me to pay 
some attention to the work done here by the 
Philadelphia firemen two years ago in the mat- 
ter of these inspections, and I am not at all 
certain that it is a desirable addition to the fire- 
men’s work. In fact, I am very certain that it 
is entirely out of his line of work, and while 
it is true the Philadelphia firemen did find some 
very bad conditions in some places, I still con- 
tend that it is not firemen’s work to make these 
inspections, as paid firemen should be at all 
times in the fire house, subject to call. It does 
seem that they are wasting time working in 
the fire department for $800 or $1200 a year when 
good inspectors for insurance companies are 
so scarce, and these inspectors get nearly twice 
that amount of money; but the firemen have 
not the training, and in a good many cases have 
not the mental capacity, to do this sort of work. 

Another objection to having firemen make in- 
spections is it takes them away from the fire 
house, and it is the getting to a fire quickly, 
and before it spreads, which makes them so 
much more valuable than they could possibly 
be as inspectors, 

Of course, this fad will soon blow over, but I 
contend that firemen, when on duty, should not 
be permitted to leave the house, but should be 
there so they can be on their apparatus and 
outside of house within a minute after an alarm 
comes. I have heard of many reports here 
where firemen were inspecting, and when the 
bells would ring they would say: ‘‘Oh, well, we 
are inspecting and don’t have to go to the fire.” 

The only form of inspection which, I! 
think, would be a good thing for the fire- 
men would be to have the foreman or assist- 
ant foreman of each fire house make inspec- 
tions enough to satisfy himself that he knows 
the general layout of a _ building, so that 
in case of fire at night, or of heavy smoke in 
the daytime, he at least has some knowledge 
of its construction, elevator shafts and stair- 
ways. 

If these inspections are to be done by State or 
city authorities, they should be done by the 
assistants of the fire marshal himself, and these 
assistants should be regularly trained men. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT M. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 28, 1915. 


COYLE. 
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Annual Session at seein icles with Big Attendance 


ADDRESSES OF PROMINENT 





Reports of Committees 


[Special Despatch to THE SPECTATOR] 

INDIANAPOLIS, October 4.—There were about 
175 delegates present Monday afternoon when 
President C. F. Hildreth called the meeting of 
National Association of Insurance Agents to 
order at two o'clock in the convention head- 
quarters’ room, the beautiful Henry IV Room 
in the Claypool hotel. Joseph E. Bell, Mayor 
of Indianapolis, who was to deliver the address 
of welcome to the visiting delegates, was un- 
able to be present and was represented by 
William A. Pickens, Corporation Counsel for 
the city, who welcomed the fire insurance men 
to the city. He explained that Mayor Bell was 
under trial for alleged election frauds in the 
last political election in Indianapolis, and that 
his time was fully taken up. 

The response was made by James H. South- 
gate, ex-president of the National Association, 
who was applauded for a long time when he 
arose to speak. He talked in his usual happy 
and entertaining manner and spoke, in part, as 
follows 


| forgive Mr. Hildreth for the remarks he made 
about me, for he is in the care of the best woman in 
the world—Mrs. Hildreth. I do not know his occupa- 
tion, but I would have said that that gentleman (Mr. 
Pickens) was a lawyer, by the way he made out his 
case. i 

I want to assure you that there are other cities than 
Indianapolis which are having trouble. There are 
others, but it seems to be to a marked degree in In- 
dianapolis. I rather thought that Harrisburg, Pa., 
was the only city in the United States where there 
was no graft, and it was Indianapolis, and so here, be- 
fore looking through its beautiful landscapes and monu- 
ments, we have beautiful recollections of our sojourn 
here nine years ago; and it was on that occasion that 
ou furnished us with our real start in life as a 
Matcasl Association, 

We seem to plume our wings in flight, like a strong 
bird, for work in the association. There were faces 
here then that are not here with us to-day. You gentle- 
men meet old friends and remember what a good time 
we had in Indianapolis before. Mr. Vorys’ voice 
could be heard above anyone. You have men here 
from over thirty S‘ates, who have come here neither to 
harm nor hurt. We are not statesmen; we are not 
asking political favors, or President Wilson would 
have sent a commission here to go down and see what 
we could do with Mexico. Our aim is not in that 
direction. Neither do we aspire to cross the “Pond” 
and settle the troubles over there. We do aspire as 
little soldiers from different parts, bringing our flags, 
political flags and State flags, and when we get here, 
lay down these flags and take up Old Glory, so that 
there could be no question whether we are so that 
we could work as one man, and work harder than we 
ever worked before, and save this nation from $300,- 
000,000 of fire waste. 

We have the National Association in our hearts to- 
day, and have greatest confidence in that gentleman at 
the helm called Wilson, who keeps his eye on the 
rudder and his hand on the helm. 

I could ask the gentlemen here from Chicago to 
tell us something of the political status in his city, 
from Buffalo, Philadelphia ana other great cities; I 
just want to say here, I am from a land where sun 
doth shine, where the weak grow strong and the strong 
grow great. 

It is the start of a pilgrim crowd, and we are not 
ashamed of our record. We are proud of the achieve 
ments of these men. It would take time to ask me to 
outline the achievements of the association in the past, 
but, remember throughout, that these are pilgrims to 
your favored citizens. We have young men in this 
association who are improving the methods of past 
centuries, and whereas they are men of this century 
and will look out and see over the horizon line which 
comes with the new day. That is the old men who 
count, they are come here to shake hands with the 
young fellows and to exchange old-time acquaintances. 
How glad they are to see the work they did formerly 
being transmitted into the hands of these young men 
that come from the recollection of that great conven- 
tion of 1906! 

Our aim is to continue our fellowship and find pleas 
ure in the recollection of a splendid hand before us 
in this co: Iention. 


President C. F. Hildreth of Freeport, TIll., then 
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read his annual address, which was a review of 
the past year’s work of the association. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS - 


Cc. F. Hildreth, president of the association, 
in his annual address gave a detailed review of 
the business conditions during the past year 
and also gave some attention to the various 
changes in the insurance business, due to the 
revenue stamp law tax and other conditions 
arising from the war. He said, in part: 


PRESIDENT’S ACTIVITIES 


May I again remind you that the office of president 
of this great association has come to be one of much 
importance, involving a large volume of correspond 
ence and almost continuous thought for the welfare 
of the association if the office is to be worthily filled. 

My own activities during the past year, aside from 

the correspondence, have included attendance, with 
Secretary Putnam, at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of C asualty and Surety Agents at 
White Sulphur Springs, in September of last year, a 
week’s tour of New England, mecting with the State 
associations in New Hampshire, Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts in October, a visit to Buffalo for conference 
with Chairman Roth in December, and attendance at 
the Mid-Year Conference in Cleveland in February. 
_ To these activities directly in line with the presi- 
tial office may properly enough be added my attend- 
ance and testimony before the Insurance Committee of 
the Illinois House of Representatives. While it is 
true that my appearance there was as an_ individual 
Illinois agent, it is likewise true that the importance 
and prominence of the office I hold had their share in 
making my presence necessary at these hearings. 

These activities in the aggregate are a very heavy 
drain upon the time and energies of the president, and 
yet they are not without their compensations in the 
extended line of friendships and acquaintanceships 
that comes to the occupant by virtue of his office. He 
is afforded an opportunity for a broader outlook upon 
life, and has himself to blame if, in retiring, he is 
not a bigger and more capable man as a result of hold- 
ing the office. : 

It seems to me that it is an almost ideal arr: ange- 
ment that makes the secretary a continuing officer in 
whose hands is placed the continuing policy of the 
association, modified only by the changing conditions 
of the business, while the president, holding office for 
a brief term, may, in some degree, impress his per- 
sonality upon the work of the association without in- 
terfering with the consistent carrying out of the asso- 
ciation’s purposes. 

CONCLUSION 

_I thank you for the opportunity that you have af- 
forded me for serving as your president for the past 
two years, and in surrendering my commission of 
authority, as T shall do at the close of this meeting, I 
want to quote and adopt the oft-expressed sentiment 
of our absent ex- preside nt and long guiding spirit of 
this association, that “the greatest reward in this 
world is the joy of unrequited service.” 

Charles E. Sheldon of Rockford, Ill., Western 
manager of the American Insurance Company 
of Newark, followed the president and covered 
the subject of fire insurance pretty thoroughly. 
He explained that the company could not get 
along without the agent, and that the agent 
could not get along without the company, and 
aptly fitting the Bible phrase of his subject: 
“And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have 
no need of thee; nor again the head to the feet, 
I have no need of you,” to the insurance busi- 
ness. 

His speech was very enthusiastically received. 

On motion of George D. Markham of St. Louis 
a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Sheldon. 
A. W. Neale of Cleveland spoke on the desira- 
bility of conferences between agents and com- 
pany managers. E.C. Roth of Buffalo then read 
the report of the executive committee. The read 
ing of the other reports schedule for the after- 
noon session were .postponed to Tuesday morn- 
ing. After authorizing the sending of telegrams 
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to C. W. Woodworth, delegate of the associa- 
tion to the World’s Insurance Congress, and 
Messrs. Alexander and Taylor, all three of 
whom were unable to be present, the president 
appointed the chairmen of the committees on 
nominations and resolutions as follows: Nom- 
ination, A. W. Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark.; resolu- 
tions, E. C. Roth, Buffalo, N. Y. The balance of 
the committee were to be selected in the usual 
manner, one delegate for each committee from 
each State association represented in the con- 
vention. 

The nominations and the resolutions commit- 
tees met Monday evening, as did the State of- 
ficers. However, they gave no report of their 
deliberations. 

The entertainment arranged for Monday even- 
ing was in the form of an informal reception in 
the ball room of the Claypool and was for visit- 
ing guests and ladies. There were music, danc- 
ing and singing. 


DETAILS OF MEETING 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Oct. 5.—The Tuesday 
morning session opened with the reading by 
Secretary Putnam of the telegrams from C. H. 
Woodsworth, representing the association at the 
World’s Insurance Congress, and from other 
members who were unable to be present at the 
convention, 

President Hildreth then introduced David 
Rumsey of New York, vice-president and counsel 
of the Continental and Fidelity-Phenix Insur- 
ance Companies, who addressed the convention 
on the subject of ‘‘Contingent Commissions.” 
He strongly advocated profit-sharing commis- 
sions, and the adoption of such a plan by the 
companies and agents co-operating instead of 
having forced upon them by legislative enact- 
ment. He stated that such a plan would stimu- 
late agents to look more carefully to their risks, 
and so work to the advantage of the policy- 
holders and the public in general. 

The report of the legislative committee was 
then read by Chairman George D. Markham of 
St. Louis, and was as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


The committee on legislation reports that no 
laws which should be called ‘hostile’? were 
passed in any of the States this year. The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents has co- 
operated with the National Board Committee on 
Laws and the several State Federations to op- 
pose obnoxious legislation. The committee re- 
gards State control of rates in any degree as 
being dangerous to local agents, and considers 
it to be the agent’s duty to control public 
opinion in this respect and secure adequate con- 
sideration for rating bureaus. 

During the year nineteen legislatures had be- 
fore them the question to require agents to 
demonstrate their fitness for receiving State 
license, and in fourteen States agents must 
prove themselves qualified to secure licenses. 
Nine State legislatures considered bills having 
for their purpose the suppression of under- 
writers’ agencies, and in Oklahoma, Virginia, 
Michigan, Iowa and Wisconsin such laws were 
enacted. Efforts should be continued to obtain 
fire marshal laws where not yet established. 

Local agents should use their efforts to bring 
about reduced taxation, in the opinion of the 
committee. 

As to paying commission to non-resident 
brokers, the report says: “We cannot expect 
companies to refrain from overhead writing if 
agents refuse to pay the brokerage to non- 
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resident agents within the limits laid down by 
the National Association.’’ 

In conclusion, the committee speaks of the 
value in the proper shaping of public opinion 
of the loyal service of an intelligent body of 
local agents. It also denounces such abuses as 
reckless appointment of unfit agents; the plant- 
ing of competing agencies in faithful agents’ 
territory; the secret cutting of rates or making 
other concessions for non-resident brokers, and 
the writing enormous lines which must be 
largely reinsured in a distant market, thus de- 
priving other local agents and companies of 
lines which they could write. 


The reading of the reports of the grievance 
and organization committee was dispensed with, 
and the convention adjourned for the morning. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was a joint 
meeting between the National and the Indiana 
Associations. The attendance increased Tuesday 
until the registration numbered well over three 
hundred. 

W. J. Carey of Cincinnati read the report on 
return commissions in defunct companies at the 
opening of the afternoon session, and progress 
was reported in establishing precedents on this 
subject, and Mr. Carey recommended that great 
care be exercised in the making of contracts be- 
tween companies and agents, and suggested that 
this be a subject of consideration by the associa- 
tions. He handled the subject in a masterly 
manner, and was well received by the members. 
More local boards were represented than at any 
other meeting when a listing was made of com- 
mittee members by States and local boards on 
the nomination and resolution committees. This 
was indeed gratifying to the officers, as it shows 
that the association is spreading its influence 
farther and is making itself more useful from 
year to year. 

Special reports on the co-operating list and on 
the overhead writing and floaters and schedules 
were passed over, as the subjects were covered 
in regular reports. 

Frederick V. Bruns, a local agent of Syracuse, 
N. Y., made an address on ‘Better Insurance 
Salesmanship.”’ 

His speech was very well received, and a 
number of the members, when commenting on 
the effect of the talk on the membership, said 
that if they lived in his town that they would 
surely buy their insurance from a man who 
could tell others in such a forceful manner the 
best method to be a successful underwriter. 
Others said that if they were a competing agent 
in his town that they would want him to move. 

Frederick V. Bruns addressed the meeting on 
the subject ‘‘Better Insurance Salesmanship,”’ 
in which he gave many live tips on the art of 
selling. He said, in part: 

To my mind there is a vast difference between in- 
surance salesmen and insurance solicitors. I am get- 


ting to regard the insurance solicitor as a man who 


has failed in law or medicine, or some other business, 
and uncovers some political, fraternal or family influ- 
ence. His standard of living is such that he is able 
to live comfortably on the three hundred to thousand 
dollars annually that he gets out of the business. The 
salesman, however, is in the class of the $5000 to 
$10,000 a year man; the men who know every element 
of the business from its history to its most elusive 
details. p i : 

In this convention and in the conventions which it 
has been my _ privilege to attend during the past few 
years, I am impressed more and more with the fact 
that the business of insurance is being conducted more 
and more by the $10,000 a year salesman. The selling 
ferce for insurance companies is getting to resemble 
the home office organization—college men, keen, ag- 
gressive, biainy, executive individuals. 

DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN SOLICITOR 

AND SALESMAN 

But the differentiation between the solicitor _and_ the 
salesman has not been emphasized enough. The buy- 
ing public to-day has too long been trading the apple 
for the world wisdom and now demand from insur- 
ance men dollar for dollar, not only in the character 
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of the indemnity delivered, but also in the character 
of the service. 

As we look at the development of the automobile 
industry, we see that seven-eighths of the selling talk 
of the automobile salesman is ‘‘Service.’? Thus far, 
generally in insurance it has been about one-eighth 
“Service” and that has been purely advertised ‘“Ser- 
vice” and not goods delivered. * * * 

Special agents should be master teachers and trained 
salesmen, so that the new agent can be started right 
and the old agent enthused to better practices and 
more effective efforts. 

uring the seven years in the business of insurance, 
and the only business I have ever been in, I have 
represented some of the greatest stock corporations do- 
ing businss in this country, with a working capital 
aggregating $50,000,000, and during that time I have 
hazarded their capital to the extent of millions of dol- 
lars. Yet, during that entire time, not once has a 
company representative aided me directly or indirectly 
in helping me to make my business more efficient, my 
office more profitable to the company, or my invest- 
ment of more value to myself. 

If any special agent had ever come into my office 
and acted along the lines as above indicated, I would 
have established him irrevocably in my heart and _ his 
company would have been the leader in my office. 

Insurance newspapers and magazines are doing a 
great work in raising the standard of insurance sales- 
manship. Every court decision on insurance prcb- 
lems, every inspiring talk on better methods, every 
description of successful fire agents and modern sys- 
tematized offices as quoted and described by them, 
helps along the good work. noe 


The extension work carried on by the associa- 
tion for the last three years was very successful, 
and a special committee on the subject recom- 
mended that the work be continued, and that 
the ‘shares’ be reduced from $25 to $10. Presi- 
dent Hildreth turned over to Ex-President J. H. 
Southgate the privilege of auctioning the goods, 
which he succeeded in doing in less than thirty 
minutes. There were three hundred shares, and 
the total amount raised was $3000, to be paid 
each year for the next three years. Mr. South- 
gate, in an eloquent manner, referred to the 
National Association of Insurance Agents as the 
highest court of insurance men in the world, and 
it was a privilege to have a share in carrying 
forward the work of the association. 

Lurton H. Stubbs, publicity expert from Chi- 
cago, and formerly a local agent at St. Joseph, 
Mo., delivered his address on the subject, ‘Fire 
Prevention and Service Department for Agents.’’ 
He gave a great amount of advice to the agents, 
and made many suggestions to them, which, if 
adopted by the different communities, cities and 
States, would amount to a great saving. 


FIRE PREVENTION SERVICE 


Lurton H. Stubbs gave an address on the sub- 
ject of fire prevention service. He spoke in his 
usually enjoying and interesting manner, saying 
in conclusion: 

The subject that was assigned me is “Fire Preven- 
tion and Service Department.” I would change it a 
little, so it would read, “Publicity, Service and Ex- 
tension Department.” : 

Establish this new department in Chicago and put it 
in charge of a “field secretary,” working under the 
direct supervision of the ‘“‘general secretary” and the 
“executive committee.” 

The object of this office shall be: . 

First—to raise the standard of agency representation. 

Second—To encourage and teach ‘service and effi- 
ciency.” 

Thitrd—To give the business greater publicity. 

Fourth—To increase the membership. 

The duty of the field secretary shall be as follows: 

Organize the States into groups, help prepare the 
programme and attend each meeting. Outline a plan 
of work for all State and local bodies, the following of 
which will be uniform in each State and have the same 
obiect in view. : 

Keep in close touch with all State and local organi- 
zations and see that the work is carried to completion. 

Visit places in trouble and endeavor to set things 
straight. 

HOW GROUP MEETINGS SHOULD BE HELD 

As the object of meetings will be to have a good 
attendance, they should be held in a place easily 
accessible to many, so that the expenses of attendance 
will not be heavy and the time away from business 
short. 

Each group shall have its chairman, who shall be in 
direct charge of the work. : 

The business meeting shall be held in the morning, 
at which the field secretary shall fully explain the 
objects and aims of the National Association and 
solicit every one present to sign an application. 

In the afternoon, hold an open meeting with a 
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special invitation to all civic clubs to attend. Explain 
to these clubs how they can help and become a factor 
in the redution of the fire waste, and urge each club 
to appoint a committee on fire prevention to co-operate 
with the agents in conserving the lives and property of 
American citizens from the dangers of fire. 

In the evening, have a big public meeting, backed 
by the city authorities and all civic clubs, at which a 
good, live talk on fire prevention should be made, 

HOW TO ORGANIZE CIVIC CLUBS 

Have them appoint a committee on fire prevention 
to consist of seven, to be chosen from the following 
membership: 

Three business men. 

Three insurance agents. 

One lawyer. 

The work of this committee should be outlined as 
follows: 

Kirst—To increase the efficiency of the fire depart- 
ment and bring its equipment up to standard. 

Second—To establish inspection service in each fire 
department, 2 

Third—To investigate the waterworks system and 
see that it is properly maintained, and that the water 
supply is adequate, 

Fourth—To revise laws, ordinances, regulations and 
building codes, for the prevention of fire, so that they 
— —_— the standard recommended by the National 
20ard, 

lifth—Have this committee arrange with the local 
press to publish each week a lesson on fire preven- 
tion, and at least once a month a list of big fires 
similar to that now published by “Rough otes,” 
thereby interesting the public in fire-prevention work. 

This work, I believe, would be practical work. This 
work, I believe, would be well received by the public. 
This work, I believe, will put the business of fire in- 
surance right with the great insuring public and 
make for the National Association of Insurance Agents 
a most successful, wonderful and popular organization: 
for it will be doing that which will be of direct benefit 
to its members, the insurance business as a whole and 
the public in general. 





The Indiana Association of Insurance Agents 
then went into session and took up only routine 
matters. 

“Burning Dollars” was the subject of an illus- 
trated lecture delivered by Lurton H. Stubbs 
Tuesday night, before not only all the fire in- 
surance men but a good number of business men 
of the city of Indianapolis. 

He spoke for nearly two hours, and was fre- 
quently interrupted by long periods of applause. 
He held the closest attention of his hearers 
while he disclosed to them the terrible careless- 
ness of the people of this country. He also, by 
means of moving pictures, took his audience 
through the Underwriters Laboratories of Chi- 
cago, and explained to them the methods pursued 
by that wonderful institution in guaranteeing 
safe manufactured building construction if their 
advice would be followed. 

Tuesday afternoon the visiting ladies were 
taken for an automobile ride over the city of 
Indianapolis, and in the evening they went in a 
party to Keith’s Theater, and were entertained 
with a vaudeville show. 

After Mr. Stubbs’ speech Tuesday night the 
men adjourned to a theater, where the enter- 
tainment committee had arranged a stag cabaret 
show. 

SOME OF THE VISITORS 

Among those present were the following: L. C. 
Abell, Buffalo, N. Y.; E. M. Allen, Helena, Ark.; 
G. T. Amsden, Rochester, N. Y.; J. F. Anken- 
bauer, Cincinnati, Ohio; F. B. Ayer, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Thos. Baker, Fargo, N. D.; Raynolds 
Barnum, Kansas City; W. J. Beggs, Cleveland; 
Wm. Born, Detroit; F. V. Bruns, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; R. J. Bundenthal, Dayton, Ohio; W. J. 
Carey, Cincinnati; N. M. Campbell, Blooming- 
ton, Ill.; M. EB. Carr, Tulsa, Okla.; J. A. Cath- 
cart, Columbia, S. C.; L. L. D. Chapman, Toledo, 
Ohio; L. W. Childrey, Norfolk, Va.; D. F. 
Churchill, Buffalo, N. Y.; F. A. Clark, Toledo, 
Ohio; A. L. Clemons, Cincinnati, Ohio; F. W. 
Cole, Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. B. Collings, Detroit; 
Cc. C. Corry, Springfield, Ohio; Bert Decker, To- 
ledo, Ohio; Loyal Durand, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
W. J. Eilber, Columbus, Ohio; Howard Ferriss, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; P. W. Flieker, Cleveland, Ohio; 
H. F. Funke, Cincinnati, Ohio; T. H. Geer, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Miss H. R. Goodman, Boston; 
Chas. N. Gorham, Rockford, Ill.; J. A. Grow, 
Detroit, Mich.; Fred Guenther, Detroit, Mich. ; 
W. E. Hart, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Hibbard, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; C. F. Hildreth, Freeport, IIl.; 
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TOTAL LOSSES PAID IN THE 
UNITED STATES $27,000,000 


The Pioneer German Fire Insurance Company in America 





Hlamburg -Bremen 


Sire Insurance 


HAMBURG, GERMANY 


Organized in 1854 


Company 


Entered United States in 1858 





United States Branch 
123 William Street - «= 


H. N. KELSEY, Manager 


New York 
MAC 





340 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pacific Coast Department 


DONALD & MILES, Managers 








AGENTS WANTED IN UNREPRESENTED POINTS 








Mrs. C. F. Hildreth, Freeport, Ill.; Miss Julia 
Hindman, Nashville, Tenn.; J. N. Hobbins, 
Madison, Wis.; E. J. Hollister, New York City; 
John A. Hoover, Dayton, Ohio; G. A. Howell, 
Atlanta, Ga.; L. M. Irving, Malone, N. Y.; T. M. 
Kane, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. H. King, Chicago, IIl.; 
J. W. Kirkpatrick, Muncie, Ind.; L. G. Morgan, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. L. G. Morgan, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; S. B. Moxley, Shelbyville, Ky.; J. H. Mullen, 
Bartlesville, Okla.; J. A. Murphy, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
A. W. Neale, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. S. C. Neff, 
Columbus, Ohio; E. W. Nye, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Fred W. Offenhauser, Texarkana; John L. Paul, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; R. S. Paviour, Rochester, 
N. Y.; W. L. Pelton, Olean, N. Y.; C. P. Perrin, 
Little Rock, Ark.; E. F. Prideaux, Elgin, II1.; 
Mrs. E. F. Prideaux, Elgin, Ill.; W. A. Pryce, 
Columbus, Ohio; H. H. Putnam, Boston, Mass.; 
M. V. Robb, Clinton, Ind.; E. C. Roth, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; K. GC. Rowland, Toledo, Ohio; Thos. 
Rutherford, Roanoke, Va.; Leo Schlandecker, 
Erie, Pa.; Leo Schottenfels, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
EK. M. Semans, Oklahoma City, Okla.; G. C. 
Simpson, Cleveland, Ohio; O. A. Smith, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; James H. Southgate, Durham, N. 
C.; S. Spragens, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. H. Stre- 
delman, Cincinnati, Ohio; L. H. Stubbs, Chicago, 
Ill.; Geo. N. Tator, Streator, Ill.; F. E. Thur- 
man, Bartletsville, Okla.; John Townsend, St. 
Paul, Minn.: L. B. Wagner, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Ed. E. Walker, Covington, Ky.; F. E. Warner, 
Salem, Mass.; Douglas Wherry, Richmond, Va.; 
W. J. Wheeler, So. Paris, Me.; G. Y. Wilkin- 
son, Milwaukee, Wis.; Chas. F. Wilson, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Carl Kleve, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
J. L. Kokel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Chas. J. Le Mes- 
surier, Pontiac, Ill.; Mrs. Chas. J. Le Messurier, 
Pontiac, Ill.; John L. Lind, Peoria, Ill.; F. J. 
Macklin, Columbus, Ohio; R. F. Manly, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; J. N. Manson, Wausau, Wis.; Geo. 
D. Markham, St. Louis, Mo.; L. Y. Mason, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; L. S. MacEnaney, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; H. G. McMillan, Knoxville, Tenn.; L. C. 
Merrill, Concord, N. H.; Frank J. Meyer, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Louis T. Miller, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Arthur W. Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


CONTINGENT COMMISSIONS 
David Rumsey, in his address on contingent 
commissions, said that he did not believe that 
the change in the method of compensating agents 
on the profit-sharing basis would by any means 
solve all the problems of the companies. He 
said that the plan should have a trial and that 
the present method is largely competitive rather 
than co-operative. He said that intelligent un- 
derwriting will show a profit in time. In an- 
swer to the question whether the small local 
agency business is sufficiently broad to serve as 
a basis for average results which will stabilize 
‘the agents’ profit-sharing commissions, he said: 
° 


Let us analyze the conditions of a local agency bhe- 
fore answering this question. It seems to me that the 
work of an insurance agent may be divided into two 
parts—first, the usual and what may be termed the 
normal work of soliciting insurance, offering it to the 
companies in his agency, the writing of policies and 
the general routine work incident to the securing of 
ordinary business and the labor involved in the con- 
duct of such business. This work must be done, and 
should be paid for at its value, regardless of results, 
and the value of such services, to my mind, consti- 
tutes the full measure of the flat commission to which. 
an insurance agent is entitled. It is sometimes said 
that a flat commission payment should be an amount 
sufficient to enable an insurance agent to make a fair 


living. While this expression of the point of view ap- 
pears to be measurably correct, it cannot be under- 
stood to mean that any man who sees fit to constitute 
himself an insurance agent is entitled to earn a living 
from his companies regardless of the services which 
he performs. But if the expression is intended to 
mean that the flat commission payable to agents should 
be a fair return for the services which I have de- 
scribed, then I believe that the statement is sound. 

The second part of the work of an insurance agent 
consists of the exercise of underwriting ability as ap- 
plied to the business in his office. The agent can 
learn to distinguish between comparative physical 
hazards and can effectively use his influence for the 
improvement of the physical condition of properties in- 
sured through his agency. He can make a study of 
the subject of adequacy of rates and apply the knowl- 
edge so gained in the selection or rejection of business 
in the interest of his companies. He can keep in 
touch with the financial and business conditions of the 
owners of property which he insures, and he can ob- 
serve the character and personality of his clients, in 
order to eliminate from his books the insurance of any 
property as to which there is a serious suspicion of 
moral hazard. It is this expert service of a local 
underwriter that should be measured in terms of a 
profit-sharing commission and paid for by the method 
which adjusts the amount of payment to the success 
of the local underwriter in the intelligent selection 
and supervision of his business. iP. 

DIGNITY OF LABOR 

George D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb 
of Chicago, delivered a lengthy address on the 
topic ‘‘The Dignity of Labor in the Insurance © 
Business.’””’ Mr. Webb remarked that the in- 
surance business is in need of broader publicity 
in order to correct any false impressions that 
may exist in the public mind to-day. He also 
between the agents 
Mr. Webb doubted whether the 
agency system is really adequate to 
meet the commercial standards required by the 
business ethics of the Twentieth Century. 


Insurance is really a personal service which 
through 


In order to become really proficient in 


urged closer co-operation 
and companies, 
present 


can be rendered hard 
work. 
agency work, a systematic course of study is 
He said that he believed the quality 
greatly if the 


were reduced. The quantity of busi- 


properly only 


necessary. 


of agents would be improved 
number 
ness now written by agents does not do so 
much for gaining public favor for the business 
as a whole as would the selection of quality 
business, and the compensation of agents should 
really be based on the quality of business writ- 
ten rather than the quantity. 


New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 


The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
of Manchester, N. H., has completed its new 
home building, opened this 
week. President Sargent has expressed his grat- 
itude to the agents of the company for their use 
of the new home office building policies. The 
special agents of the company will be at the 
home office all this week, and every agent of 
the company is requested to take advantage of 
this opportunity to confer with them and the 
officers by visiting the home office at this time. 


office which was 
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Agency Changes 


Arthur E, Chapman of the Chapman Insurance 
Agency at Louisville has been appointed special agent 
in Kentucky for the Home of New York and the 
Franklin, 

—W. C. Bradt of the Schroeder agency at Milwau- 
kee, has been appointed special agent for the Ameri- 
can Eagle Fire, succeeding F. E. Post, who resigns to 
go into the farm mortgage business. 

_—The Merchants National Fire of Chicago has made 
the following Wisconsin agency appointments: H. B. 
Hobbins Insurance Agency, Madison; T. R. Harper, 
Beloit, and Frank W. Fisher, Janesville. 


—TIF. W. Kentner has been appointed general agent 
of the City of New York Fire Insurance Company, 
having entire supervision over the underwriting of 
this company outside of New York. 

—Dean A. Baldwin has resigned as special agent for 
the Prussian National and Netherlands in Oregon and 
Washington, after ten years of service, to return to 
his former home in the Middle West. Per Lee Welty, 
formerly with the Germania, has been appointed his 
successor, taking effect October 1. 


Fire Notes 

The Harmonia Fire of Ruffalo has been organized 
on a stock basis, with $200,000 capital. 

Otto P. Heyn of William Stake & Co., brokers, of 
New York, died last week at his home in Stapleton, 
Staten Island, at the age of fifty-one years. 

—The National 
issued regulations for the installation and use of in- 


tjoard of Fire Underwriters has 


ternal combustion engines and cval gas producers, and 
also for the protection of openings in walls and par 
titions against fire. 

—The Ohio Association of Insurance Agents, at its 
annual meeting, elected I’. E. McElroy of Columbus 
president; A. L. Clemons of Cincinnati and E. C. Row- 
land of Toledo, vice-presidents, and S. C. Neff of 
Columbus, secretary and treasurer. 


The Society of Life Members of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Northwest has elected these 
officers: President, H. C. Eddy, Chicago; vice-presi- 
dents, Thomas H. Smith, Chicago, and S. E. Cate, St. 
Louis; secretary and treasurer, Holger de Roode, 
Chicago. 

New officers of the Grand Nest of the Ancient and 
Ilonorable Order of the Blue Goose are: J. R. Stewart, 
Toronto, most loyal grand gander; FE. C. 
Chicago, grand supervisor of the flock; Gus M. Wise, 
Kansas City, grand custodian of the goslings; W. J. 
Sonnen, Chicago, grand guardian of the nest; John A. 
Hanson, St. Paul, grand keeper of the golden goose 
Lehnberg, Milwaukee, grand wielder of the 


Carlisle, 


egg; B. A. 
goosequill. 

A dissatisfied stockholder of the Sterling Fire of 
Indianapolis has applied for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for that company. ‘The application seems to be 
based upon a general misunderstanding of facts, as 
the applicant considers surplus paid in as a liability to 
stockholders; questions the legality of the reinsurance 
contract with the Hartford Fire, and alleges misman- 
agement. President Billheimer has sent out a letter 
denying the charges. 
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